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Survey of the World 


Considerable progress was 
made with the tariff bill 
in the Senate last week, 
altho the Republican insurgents stoutly 
opposed the provisions which they could 
not approve. The debate was marked 
by much bitterness. On Monday, there 
were many sharp passages between the 
insurgents and Mr. Aldrich, the latter at- 
tempting to read them out of the party, 
and asserting that their arguments were 
like those of Democrats and free trade 
tariff reformers. In return he was ac- 
cused of making combinations with Dem- 
ocrats and of promoting a perversion of 
the Republican doctrine of protection. 
Reference having been made to the 
speech of Secretary MacVeagh, Mr. 
Smith, of Michigan, declined to follow 
one who had recently been a Democrat. 
Nor would he accept, he added, the views 
of Secretary Dickinson, who was still a 
Democrat. The duties on wool and 
woolen goods were taken up on the 8th, 
and the provisions of the bill were at- 
tacked by Mr. Dolliver, Mr. La Follette 
and others. Whenever a test was made 
the committee was sustained by a major- 
ity of ten or more. An amendment pro- 
posed by Mr. Dolliver, limiting certain 
duties to 100 per cent., was lost, 32 to 43. 
All of Mr. La Follette’s amendments 
were rejected in a bunch, by a vote of 32 
to 44. At the end Mr. Cummins moved to 
recommit the schedule, with instructions 
that the committee report one in accord- 
ance with the Republican platform, mak- 
ing the duties equal to the difference in 
costs of production, plus a reasonable 
profit. This was rejected, 8 to 59. The 
affirmative votes were cast by Republican 
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insurgents. The schedule, as adopted, is 
substantially a re-enactment of the pres- 
ent Dingley duties. In the course of the 
discussion, Mr. La Follette asserted that 
if the tariff should not be revised down- 
ward, the work would soon have to be 
done over again. Mr. Aldrich said the 
people were not dissatisfied with the 
rates. Mr. Cummins replied that the 
great mass of consumers were dissatisfied 
and declared that Mr. Aldrich was sub- 
jecting the Republican party to unmeas- 
ured criticism, unlimited ‘ridicule, and, 
eventually, to inevitable defeat. Mr. La 
Follette’s remarks about Mr. Aldrich’s 
methods became so sharply personal that 
he was called to order. He pointed’ out 
that Mr. Penrose had not been disciplined 
for questioning his veracity. On Satur- 
day the free list was taken up, and the 
provisions for the free admission of 
paintings and collections of art objects 
under an age limitation were adopted, 53 
to 14, those in the negative holding that 
the duties were needed for revenue or 
that rich collectors should be taxed. 
It became known early in the week that 
a new alliance of the Republican and the 
Democratic advocates of an income tax 
had been formed, and that a majority for 
such a tax was claimed with much confi- 
dence. Seventeen Republicans, it was 
said, would vote for it. Mr. Bailey had 
agreed to accept Mr. Cummins’s amend- 
ments. These would make the tax 2 per 
cent. on all incomes over $5,000. Where- 
upon Mr. Aldrich and his associates 
sought for a special tax with which the 
strength of this alliance might be im- 
paired, and decided, it is said, to propose 
a tax upon the dividends or upon the net 
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earnings of corporations. In this they 
are said to have the support of Mr. Taft. 
It is understood that an inheritance tax 
cannot be passed. On the 11th, action 
upon an income tax was deferred one 
week by a vote of 45 to 33. The need of 
revenue in addition to that which the tar- 
iff will supply is said to be seen clearly 
by the President as well as by the sup- 
porters of the pending bill. 


os 


_ The East Room of the 
Various Topics White House was full of 
distinguished persons 
when, on the toth, President Taft pre- 
sented to Wilbur and Orville Wright the 
gold medals awarded to them by the 
Aero Club of America. He was glad, he 
said, to show—perhaps at a delayed hour 
—that in America it was not true that a 
prophet was not without honor save in 
his own country: g 
“You made this discovery by a course that 
we of America like to feel is distinctively 
American—by keeping your noses right at the 
job until you had accomplished what you had 
determined to do. It has been said that this is 
the first Presidential recognition of aeronautics 
since President Washington. Well, all I have 
to say is, that I had a predecessor who, if 
aeronautics had proceeded as far when he left 
office as they have today, would not only have 
gone down under water in a submarine boat, 
but would have gone up into the air in a flying 
machitie. No one had a more earnest interest, 
a more active interest, and a greater desire to 
see into the things that make for progress than 
my predecessor. There may be some reasons 
why some Presidents have not figured in 
aeronautics. I see that these gentlemen who 
have flown in the air are constructed more on 
the plan of birds than some of us.” 
He spoke for some time in a humorous 
vein, and in conclusion congratulated the 
brothers upon their maintenance, while 
receiving honors from crowned heads, of 
the modest and dignified demeanor 
worthy of American citizenship. Trials 
of their aeroplane are soon to be made at 
Fort Myer.——The President made an 
address on the evening of the roth before 
the Congress of Roman Catholic Mis- 
sionaries then in session in Washington, 
speaking principally of the settlement in 
the Philippines of difficulties caused by 
the close relation there of the Church to 
the Government. Separation would, he 
thought, strengthen the Church there 
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“as freedom and toleration and complete 
separation of Church and State have 
strengthened the Church in this coun- 
try.” Having spoken of his visit to 
Pope Leo XIII, to which “few extrem- 
ists” had made objection, he added: 

“T veriture to say that if this visit to Rome 
had occurred forty years ago it would have 
sunk any Administration responsible for it; 
which only goes to show that this country is 
broad enough for all denominations to work 
together for the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man and for all of us to live _ 
here as American citizens, and that we should 
make no invidious distinctions in elections be- 
cause of religious belief.” 

Mr. Metcalfe, editor of Mr. Bryan’s 
Commoner, says that Mr. Bryan will be 
a candidate in Nebraska for the Senate, 
to succeed Senator Burkett, Republican, 
whose term will expire in I1911.—— 
Frank Cazalas, sheriff of Mobile County, 
Ala., has been impeached by the Supreme 
Court of that State for failing to take 
precautions to prevent the lynching of 
Richard. Robertson, a negro, who was 
taken from the Mobile jail in January 
last and hanged by a mob. Cazalas will 
be removed from office——In Portland, 
Ore., ex-District Attorney J. H. Hall, 
who was removed from office for failure 
to prosecute diligently the land fraud 
cases in which Senator Mitchell was in- 
volved, has been sentenced to serve-sixty 
days in jail and pay a fine of $1,000 for 
conspiracy to rob the Government in con- 
nection with land frauds———Leo F. Mc- 
Cullough, president of the Boston Com- 
mon Council last year, has been sen- 
tenced to serve two years at hard labor 
in prison for conspiracy to defraud the 
city by the use of false orders for the 
purchase of books. James T. Cassidy, a 
lawyer, who conspired with him, was sent 
to prison for one year. The sum involved 
was $200.——In Goldfield, Nev., United 
States Senator Oliver, of Pennsylvania, 
and other directors or officers of a local 
mining company, have been indicted for 
conspiring, as alleged, to defraud Ne- 
vada of a bullion tax. Mr. Oliver has 
explained in the Senate that he had no 
knowledge of the details of the manage- 
ment of the mining property, and that the 
local managers had been guided by the 
advice of one of the most eminent law 
firms in Nevada, 
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At the beginning of last 
Path wal week there was on trial in 

: New York, before Judge 
Holt, of the United States District 
Court, the suit of the Pennsylvania 
Sugar Refining Company against the 
American Sugar Refining Company (the 
Sugar Trust) for $30,000,000 damages. 
On the 8th, in the midst of the proceed- 
ings, a settlement was reached out of 
court, the Sugar Trust paying to the 
plaintiff a sum reported to have been 
more than $3,000,000. In 1903, the new 
sugar refinery of the plaintiff company in 
Philadelphia was built by Adolph Segal, 
a wealthy real estate operator. It was a 
model of its kind and the purpose of 
Segal and his company was to use it in 
competition with the Trust. Before it 
could be so used he became financially 
embarrassed and was in need of a large 
loan. The money required, $1,250,000, 
was offered to him by one Kissell, a 
broker, who was not known to be con- 
nected with the Trust. As the security 


included a majority of the sugar com- 
pany’s stock, Kissell imposed the condi- 
tion that he should name the company’s 
directors so long as the loan should re- 


main unpaid. It soon appeared that he 
had been acting for the Trust, for the 
directors named by him represented the 
Trust and voted to keep the new refinery 
closed, and it has not yet been opened. 
The depreciation of this company’s se- 
curities was one of the causes of the fail- 
ure of the Real Estate Trust Company, 
of Philadelphia, whose president, Frank 
Hipple, committed suicide. This suit 
against the Trust was brought under the 
Sherman Act, in the name of the Sugar 
company, but really by George H. Earle, 
Jr., receiver of the Real Estate Trust 
Company, which is largely interested in 
the sugar company’s securities. The set- 
tlement is generally regarded as a con- 
fession of guilt by the Sugar Trust. 
While no official statement has been 
made, it is understood that the Sugar 
Trust paid $2,000,000 in cash and can- 
celed the loan of $1,250,000, returning 
the securities upon which it was based. 
As violation of the Sherman Act appears 
to have been admitted, the question is 
asked why the Government, in response 
to Mr. Earle’s application, did not sue 
the Sugar Trust. The correspondence 
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relating to this matter has been pub- 
lished. Mr. Bonaparte, formerly Attor- 
ney-General, says that Mr. Earle offered 
to him no evidence that the controversy 
‘involved the public interest.” President 
Taft has directed the Department of Jus- 
tice to ascertain whether the evidence 
produced in the suit and the circum- 
stances attending the settlement call for 
the prosecution of the Trust by the Gov- 
ernment. The special commissioner 
of the Kansas Supreme Court reports, 
with respect to the ouster suit against the 
International Harvester Company, that 
the company has violated the State’s 
Anti-Trust law and failed to pay its 
charter fee. This means that the com- 
pany must change its methods and pay 
$60,000, or go out of business. 


& 


The strike of about 
8,000 Japanese labor- 
ers employed on the 
Hawaiian sugar plantations began 
more than a month ago and is the 
most extensive disturbance of the 
kind ever known in the islands. A 
search made by the authorities in 
the offices of the Japanese news- 
paper and of the Higher Wage Associa- 
tion, on the r1th, brought to light letters 
and documents which were regarded as 
evidence that the Japanese strikers were 
conspiring to obtain control of Hawaiian 
affairs. On the following day seventeen 
of the strike leaders were indicted for 
conspiring to incite disorder. One of the 
seized letters which were laid before the 
grand jury was as follows: 

“The Japanese strikers are facing the plant- 
ters with enough powder, lead and food to 
make victory sure in the end. Now is the time 
to exalt the name of your nation and tint with 
blood the flag of the Rising Sun. Against those 
who oppose our action we must be ready with 
hammer of iron and rain of blood to make the 
obstinate and blind planters reflect, and to ex- 
terminate Somotaro Sheba, the traitor, editor 
of Shimpo, and his followers. We must pre- 
pare. If higher wages are not obtained, the 
sword may visit Sheba at any time, and he 
should provide for the livelihood of his family 
which will be left.” ; 

The strike is for an increase of about 40 
per cent. in wages. The newspaper 
organ of the strikers denounces the in- 
dictments and attacks the local capital- 
ists. In answer to questions about the 
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matter, Ambassador Takahira said, on 
the 12th, that he knew of no trouble in 
the islands except the dispute about 
wages. There was no Japanese political 
party there, he added, and there could be 
none, because the Japanese did not have 
the right to vote. 


& 


In Havana the newspapers 
are discussing a report from 
Madrid that Spain will in- 
sist upon the assumption by Cuba of a 
part of the national debt incurred before 
the island gained its independence. 
President Gomez says he has received no 
notice of such a claim, and that Cuba is 
not indebted to Spain, except for cannon 
left in the forts. Governor Magoon 
consented that Cuba should pay $300,000 
for these. President Gomez has com- 
muted to imprisonment for twenty years 
the death sentences imposed by court 
martial in the cases of the two Corteses, 
father and son, sergeants in the Rural 
Guard, who were leaders in the little 
revolutionary uprising of March last. 
——The House, at Washington, last 
week, passed the bill providing that when 
the Porto Rican Assembly fails to make 
the annual appropriations those of the 
preceding year shall be duplicated. It 
also requires that hereafter all Porto 
Rican official reports shall be made di- 
rectly to an Executive Department in 
Washington. The revolutionists in 
Santo Domingo who were driven across 
the boundary into Hayti have been ex- 
pelled from that country and are on the 
way to St. Thomas. Their leader was 
(;eneral Camacho, who had an army of 
240 men. 


Cuba and 
Porto Rico 


 ] 


Amicable relations between 
Venezuela Venezuela and Colombia have 

been restored, and a Minister 
from Colombia has been received at 
Caracas with impressive ceremonies. A 
treaty has been signed providing for a 
settlement of all controversies between 
the two countries. Congress recently 
voted that Dr. Paul, special envoy to 
I<uropean countries, must be recalled be- 
cause, when he was foreign Minister, in 
December last, he asked several foreign 
Powers to send warships to La Guayra. 


He has been recalled by President Gomez. 
In an explanatory statement he says he 
asked for the ships to prevent great dis- 
order when the Gomez Government was 
established, and to convince the foreign 
Powers that the new Government intend- 
ed to settle justly all the pending contro- 
versies.——Castro’s brother, Celestino, 
recently expelled from Curacao, has been 
informed by President Gomez~that he 
may return to Venezuela if he will give 
to the Government the 6,000 rifles which 
he has stored in Colombia.——It was as- 
serted last week that 31,000 rifles had 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
Born April 3, 1822; died June 10, 1900. 


been. shipped from Belgium to New 
York, and thence to St. Louis, by Cas- 
tro’s agents, and that they were to be 
taken to Venezuela from New. Orleans; 
also, that the small steamship “Nanti- 
coke,” recently undergoing repairs at an 
obscure port in North Carolina, had been 
sold to revolutionists in Castro’s inter- 
est. On the 12th, the steamship was at 
Edenton, N. C., and her cargo appeared 
to consist of a large supply of coal. Dis- 
patches from Caracas said that she had 
been bought by the Gomez Government 
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and was to be used as a transport; also, 
that friends of Gomez were to put her in 
service on Lake Maracaibo, in opposition 
to a navigation monopoly there controlled 
by Castro. 


ad 


The Cunarder “Slavonia” 
Shipwrecks ran aground on a coral reef 

two miles southwest of 
Flores Island, Azores, on the night of 
June 9, while on the way from New York 
to Gibraltar. The wireless call for help, 
“C. Q. D.,” was first caught by the North 
German Lloyd liner “Prinzess Irene,” 
which was traveling in the same direc- 
tion and about 180 miles to the south of 
the wrecked vessel. She at once came to 
the rescue, reaching Flores Island on the 
next evening, and the night was spent in 
transferring the cabin passengers to the 
“Trene.” There was a heavy sea and the 
passage had to be made by the ships’ 
boats, but the 110 men, women and chil- 
dren were safely transferred by Friday 
morning with no loss of life and few in- 
juries. The “Irene” then continued her 
voyage to. Gibraltar. The Hamburg- 
American liner “Batavia,” also bound for 
the Mediterranean, was the next vessel 
to respond to the call and she received 
the 300 steerage passengers. The crew 
of the “Slavonia,” numbering 150, then 
went ashore at Velas, on Flores Island, 
as their vessel was already filled with 
water. During the maneuvres of the 
Russian fleet near Sebastopol the sub- 
marine torpedo boat “Kambala” was 
sunk bv collision. The battleship squad- 
ron, in trying to steal into the harbor, 
was running without lights about mid- 
night of June 11 when it was discovered 
by the “Kambala.” The submarine ran 
half-submerged sufficiently close to the 
leading ship, the “Pamteleiman,” to put 
it theoretically out of action with a tor- 
pedo, then turned thru the line of battle- 
ships and was rammed by the following 
vessel, the “Rostislav.” The commander 
and three of the crew who were on deck 
swam off and were picked up, but the 
rest, three officers and seventeen men, 
went down with the vessel. Attempts 
were made to raise it quickly in the hope 
that it had not filled and the men might 
be saved, but as it lay at a depth of 28 
fathoms this was impossible. The “Kam- 
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bala” or “Flounder,” as it is in English, 
was a submarine of 180 tons constructed 
on the German type. 


8 


On the night of June 11 
the Riviera suffered 
several shocks, the most 
important occurring at fifteen and forty 
minutes after nine. The vibration was 
northeast and southwest. The greatest 
damage was done in the departments of 
Herault and Bouches-du-Rhone, but the 
shocks were felt all along the north 
shore of this part of the Mediterranean, 
at Nice, Cannes, Marseilles, Montpellier, 
Avignon, Nimes and Perpignon. The 
disturbance extended to Spain and Por- 
tugal, and was sufficiently strong to 
cause alarm at Barcelona and also at 
Badalona, six miles northeast. At 
Aix-en-Provence the electric and gas 
lights were completely extinguished, and 
a vermicelli factory partially demolished. 
At Lambesc, a town of 2,500 inhabitants, 
twelve miles northwest of Aix, a large 
proportion of the buildings were de- 
stroyed, including a church of great his- 
toric interest. The neighboring villages 
of St. Cannat, Rogues, Venelles, Verne- 
gues and several others were also badly 
damaged. The number of the dead is 
not yet known, as the ruins have not all 
been searched, but it is estimated at a 
hundred, and the wounded at three times 
that number. This region was the scene 
of a more severe earthquake on Febru- 
ary 23, 1887, in which the loss of life 
was 650. The present earthquake may 
be the result of a further settling of the 
area disturbed in the recent Italian catas- 
trophe, as shocks of unusual severity 
were felt at Messina and Reggio di Cala- 
bria a week before. A very serious 
earthquake occurred in Sumatra on the 
night of June 3, reported to have caused 
230 deaths, but this is not supposed to be 
connected in any way with the Mediter- 
ranean disturbance. 

a 


Earthquakes in 
Southern France 


The Jaune is a 
clerical journal of 
France, devoted to 
Pius X and reactionism. It is shocked 
beyond language because some of the 
French clergy have subscribed to help in 
making L’Eveil Démocratique a daily in- 
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stead of a weekly. This newspaper is the 
organ of a band of youths, Catholic and 
Protestant, known as the Sillon, which 
has been condemned by many French 
bishops. Its object is to bring the young 
men of the land into harmony and good 
fellowship, so that the hateful terms, 
Papist and Huguenot, Gallican and Ro- 
man, will disappear. Jaune calls the 
“Sillon” laical and anti-clerical, and pub- 
lishes the list of subscriptions on the part 
of priests, without, however, giving any 
names, who joined in toward making 
L’Eveil Démocratique a daily ; 137 indi- 
vidual priests, plus 68 bands of priests or 
ecclesiastical professors, have given help 
thereto. Many subscribed 100 francs, 
some as much as 500 francs and even 
1,000 francs. In sending his mite one 
wrote, “From a priest of Rennes in ad- 
miration of ‘Marc’s’ answer to Cardinal 
Lucon.” “Marc” refers to M. Marc San- 
guier, the leading spirit of the “Sillon” 
and editor of its organ, while Cardinal 
Lucon is the priest’s bishop. Another 
wrote: “A priest of Aisne; his savings 
of three years, 1,000 francs.” 


x 


The near approach of the 
date set for the withdrawal 
from Crete of the European 
Powers which have a protectorate over 
that island has caused apprehension of 
serious trouble between Turkey and 


The Cretan 
Question 


Greece. The war of 1897 resulted in a 
humiliating defeat of Greece, but one of 
the objects of the war was attained dur- 
ing the intervention of the Powers in 
practically freeing Crete from Turkish 
authority and appointing over it Prince 
George of Greece as High Commis- 
sioner. An autonomous government was 
established, and the Turkish troops with- 
drawn and replaced by an international 
garrison to maintain order while a native 
militia and gendarmerie were being de- 
veloped. The Turkish flag is kept flying 
upon an uninhabited rock in Suda Bay, 
together with the flags of Great Britain, 
France, Russia and Italy. The four for- 
eign Powers declared in July, 1906, that 
they would soon evacuate the island, and 
on July 27, 1908, the first detachment of 
foreign troops was withdrawn. Accord- 
ing to the promises of the Powers, the 
evacuation must be complete at the end 
of a year from that date. The Turkish 
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Government, realizing that the with- 
drawal of the international troops would 
be equivalent to the annexation of the 
island by Greece, to which Turkey was 
not prepared to assent, has requested the 
Powers to reconsider their decision and 


. keep their troops there. So far the Pow- 


ers have not returned a formal answer 
to this request, but it is expected that 
they will accede to it for fear of trouble, 
which, however, will be difficult to avoid 
in any case, for, if the evacuation is post- 
poned, the Cretans will declare them- 
selves annexed to Greece, as they did 
last year, and there are certain parties in 
Greece which are talking war as loudly as 
they did ten years ago. On the other 
hand, the recently established Govern- 
ment of Turkey will suffer greatly in 
prestige if it loses its nominal sovereign- 
ty over Crete. The tame acquiescence of 
the Government in the loss of Bulgaria, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, in considera- 
tion of a monetary indemnity, has given 
grounds for the charge of the reaction- 
aries that constitutional government 
means the dismemberment of the Otto- 
man Empire, consequently the Govern- 
ment may be forced to make war upon 
Greece, and a successful campaign would 
unite the people of the new régime. 
Enver Bey, who started the revolution 
resulting in the overthrow of absolutism, 
and who is now attaché of the Turkish 
Embassy at Berlin, is reported to have 
said that “The breaking loose of Crete 
will mean war. Athens could be reached 
as rapidly and with the troops in as good 
order as was Constantinople recently.” 
An attempt is said to have been 
made at Salonika to rescue the deposed 
Sultan from the villa where he is con- 
fined. The attempt was frustrated, but 
several officers were killed in the strug- 
gle. The rebellious “Albanian tribes 
are said to have been defeated at Djako- 
vitch in a fierce engagement with twelve 
battalions of Turkish troops. 
st 
‘ Every effort has been made 
sae ee os convince the British 
Press Conference meeting in 
London this week of the importance of a 
larger navy. The keynote was struck by 
Lord Rosebery at the opening banquet. 
given by a thousand British newspaper 
men to their fifty-seven guests from the 
colonies. He asked them to carry the 
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message to their homes that the situation 
is ominous, and to tell of the efforts that 
are being made in England to keep up 
with other nations in arms. There was 


an absence of questions which ordinarily 


might be expected to lead to war, he said, 
but yet the threatening and overpowering 
preparations for war in Europe were un- 
precedented in history. Foreign Secre- 
tary Sir Edward Grey, speaking later, 
stated he would endorse every word of 
Lord Rosebery. The political weather, 
the Foreign Secretary said, was “sul- 
try” : 

“If the navy fails it will be useless to discuss 

any other subject. To keep what we have got, 
to consolidate and develop, to quarrel as little 
as possible with other peoples, and to uphold 
in the councils of the world the ideals of Great 
Britain. With so much at stake the mainten- 
ance of the navy must be the first considera- 
tions, not only for the home Government, but 
for all the self-governing dominions of the em- 
pire. 
Later in the session Secretary of War 
Haldane, Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, 
and Arthur Balfour, leader of the Oppo- 
sition in the House of Commons, spoke 
to the same effect. Mr. Balfour said 
that the fate of Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada, South Africa or India was not 
going to be decided in the Pacific Ocean 
or the Indian Ocean. The individual 
constituents of the empire could never be 
safe and could never be powerful and 
strong if their defense were only local. 
The German Ocean, the English Chan- 
nel and the neighborhood of the British 
Islands, he said, were to be the theaters 
in which an Armageddon, should there 
be one, would take place. The only 
break in this series of warlike speeches 
was the address of Lord Morley, in 
which he denounced the “rebarbarism of 
Europe” in the reversion to arms, and 
called upon newspaper men thruout the 
world to work together for peace among 
the nations, because he believed the press 
more responsible for the war fever than 
all the officials and diplomatists put to- 
gether. The English tongue, he said, 
was a stronger and more enduring bond 
of imperial union than anything else, a 
thousand times stronger than all the 
achievements of soldiers and sailors, and 
the statesmen who had directed them. 


“I know of no more stupendous and over- 
whelming fact than the supreme dominance of 
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the English tongue over the millions in the 
new worlds in the West and the ancient worlds 
in the East.” 

The delegates attending the conference 
‘were taken by the Admiralty on an ex- 
cursion to Portsmouth to inspect the 
fleet, the most powerful naval force ever 
brought together in the history of the 
world. The ships of the Home Squad- 
ron numbered 144, the total cost of 
which was nearly $400,000,000. Most 
prominent were the seven new battle- 
ships of the Dreadnought type; besides 
which there were seventeen other battle- 
ships, twenty-four cruisers, thirteen 
scouts, forty-eight torpedo-boat destroy- 
ers and thirty-five submarines. If placed 
end to end the vessels would have formed 
a double line eighteen miles long. The 
submarines, as they came by the. press 
boat, gave an exhibition of diving, and 
the destroyers discharged torpedoes at 
the Dreadnought in the way of a salute, 
the torpedoes being caught by the nets 
surrounding the battleship. A sham 
battle of a very realistic character was 
fought at Whale Island, the gunboats at- 
tacking a force of bluejackets entrenched 
on the shore. They effected a landing 
with large guns, only to be driven back 
into the sea by the arrival of an armed 
train, when, at the sound of the band 
playing “God Save the King,” all the 
combatants, living and dead, rose to their 
feet and saluted. The British Finance 
bill, of which we gave an abstract in a 
recent issue, was passed on its second 
reading by a vote of 366 to 209. The 
reduction in the Government majority 
was due to the opposition of the Nation- 
alists, who believed that an active union 
was violated by some of the provisions 
of the bill——-South African union is an 
accomplished fact. The legislatures of 
the Transvaal, Cape Colony and Orange 
River Colony promptly confirmed the 
constitution in its amended form as 
adopted at the Bloemfontein convention, 
and in Natal, where the greatest oppo- 
sition was manifested and the question 
had to be referred to a referendum, the 
constitution has been adopted by popular 
vote of 11,121 to 3,701. The four colo- 
nies will therefore form a single nation 
with a strongly centralized government. 
The constitution will now be brought be- 
fore Parliament for ratification. 














Science and Human Brotherhood 


BY WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING 


{Our readers are familiar with Mr. Walling’s contributions to Tue INDEPENDENT on 
labor and social topics and especially his articles on the Russian revolution. Since his re- 
turn from Russia, a year ago, he has been giving much attention to the negro problem, 
and it was he who was the prime organizer of the successful negro conference held in 
this city, May 31. We commend the following highly significant article to the attention 


of all thoughtful people.—Eptror. ] 


RE we about to abandon the idea of 
A brotherhood of man? Does mod- 
ern science divide humanity per- 
manently into inferior and superior 
races? Does it justify in any way those 
who contend for the dominant impor- 
tance of blood and heredity in human 
affairs? Does it give a basis for an up- 
to-date adaptation of the age-old belief 
in aristocracy and caste? 

We can no longer dismiss this question 
as tho it had been solved by the Ameri- 
can and French revolutions, or at the 
latest at the time of the abolition of 
slavery among the white races half a 
century ago. The real or pretended be- 
lief that underlies all slavery, that the 
children of certain perfectly healthy hu- 
man beings are bound to grow up infe- 
rior to the children of other human be- 
ings, has more followers in the civilized 
world today than it has had for a hun- 
dred years, 

In the United States and Europe the 
belief in the existence of a “natural” 
hereditary aristocracy has gained the 
upper hand among conservatives and 
among progressives alike, and is now 
winning a foothold where it never had 
one before—that is, among political rad- 
icals and leaders of. scientific and philo- 
sophical thought. 

I was sitting at the table not so long 
ago with a number of Northern radicals, 
including some who called themselves 
socialists. The race question came up. 
A professor of political science at a lead- 
ing university said: “If my daughter fell 
in love with a negro, I’d kill her rather 
than see her married to him.” When I 
suggested that he could scarcely be a so- 
cialist, he answered: “Socialism has 
nothing to do with the brotherhood of 
man.” 

A few days later I sat down with a 
writer as radical and well known as any 
in the country. This gentleman claimed 
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that Haeckel, or some other scientist of 
note, had said that the negroes had prob- 
ably evolved from another race of mon- 
keys than the whites, and he supposed 
it would take fifty million years of racial 
evolution “to raise their brows one inch” 
until they equaled our own! 

I appeal to any one who has discussed 
this question of late among radicals of 
the North or among Englishmen or 
Germans, to say whether he has not had 
many similar experiences. For my part 
1 have more often heard the prejudices 
supported than attacked. For instance, 
a leader of the Socialist party, the or- 
ganization to which the “‘class struggle” 
between capitalists and workers is every- 
thing, has announced in public, apropos 
of the Japanese immigration question, 
the Socialist heresy that the race strug- 
gle is an even more important “economic 
law” than the Marxian formula of class 
conflict. 

The reader will readily recall the more 
and more cautious attitude assumed in 
public by the friends of the negro in the 
North. The exclusive endorsement of 
Booker T. Washington’s negro policies, 
now nearly universal in the North, is 
tantamount to a postponement of the de- 
mand for immediate political and social 
equality of the races. Washington does 
not want the negro to make a special 
effort now either to obtain the ballot, to 
extend his higher education or to demand 
equal civil rights. As these are the only 
rights universally denied by the South- 
ern whites, this is equal to a general 
postponement of the negroes’ claim for 
political and social equality. 

Even men like Roosevelt, who as 
whites can easily afford to assume a 
more courageous tone than Washington, 
are restrained by prejudice or fear from 
the simple justice of insisting that the 
color of a man’s skin be ignored by our 
laws. In his recent speech to the Y. M. 
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C. A, at Washington, while this demand 
in the abstract was indeed on the Presi- 
dent’s lips, he spoke not a word for the 
enforcement of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment or for the abolition of the shameful 
civil and educational disqualifications 
forced on the negroes by the reign of ter- 
ror in the South, but confined himself to 
the economic question. 

The portentous interest of this grow- 
ing prejudice in the North is not so much 
that it concerns the fate of eleven mil- 
lions of our colored fellow countrymen 
and of the fifteen million Southern 
whites who are degrading themselves by 
their persecution as that it indicates a 
shifting in the whole basis of our politi- 
cal and social thought. For the funda- 
mental and permanent inferiority of the 
negro to the white cannot be posited 
without conceding similar differences 
between other races and giving inevita- 
ble if indirect support to the whole the- 
ory of blood aristocracy and caste. This 
means nothing less than a revolutionary 
change in the most fundamental life 
principle on which our nation has been 
evolved. This is not a contest between 
radicalism against conservatism, but of 
progress against the sinister reaction of 
Eastern: Europe. 

Obviously this new theory of the dom- 
inance of the “fittest” races is a back- 
ward step from the ideas that prevailed 
among the intellectual élite of the North 
at the time of the emancipation—a re- 
nunciation of the most cherished and 
fundamental beliefs of Lowell, Phillips 
and Emerson. It is worse than that. 
Before the war the opinion against 
slavery was aggressive and alert; now 
when the Southern negroes are robbed 
of the only protection they have against 
governmental servitude, their right to 
vote, the North is lenient or tolerant; 
the nation, far from being ready to go to 
war for the principles of human free- 
dom, has been unwilling to raise its hand 
to save the Fourteenth or Fifteenth 
Amendments—perhaps the most impor- 
tant results of our terrible fratricidal 
conflict. 

The reaction is a return not only to 
the period before 1860, but to the Euro- 
pean absolutism of the early eighteenth 
century. It is to forget all the lessons 
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taught Europe by Rousseau and Danton, 
and America by Franklin, Jefferson and 
Paine. At this early period, if the masses 
even of educated mankind were still 
unenlightened as to the wrong of human 
slavery, at least the philosophers were 
wholly against it. Now it seems, philos- 
ophy, such as it remains to us today, and 
its great successor, science, are both 
quoted against the rights of man, while 
many of their leaders are actively taking 
part in the campaign against human 
freedom. 7 

The reaction is not a denial merely of 
the democracy and equality of Jefferson 
or Franklin, but also of the universally 
accepted ideas of our revolution as em- 
bodied in the Constitution, including the 
relatively conservative position of Ham- 
ilton and Madison. For, tho it may be 
contended that this instrument retains 
some elements of monarchism, and its 
failure to indorse universal suffrage un- 
doubtedly impugns its democracy, at 
least it abolished hereditary rule and 
hereditary privileges, the principal points 
of attack, indeed, of the Revolution. 
Aristocracy was destroyed except in the 
South, and the institution on which that 
oligarchy was based was strictly limited 
by the Northwestern ordinance passed 
as early as 1787. 

Aristocracies have always compared 
themselves to superior and well-bred ani- 
mals, and the Southern aristocracy ap- 
plied stock-breeding principles to the ne- 
groes. Thanks to the new doctrines of 
the. survival of the fittest, these princi- 
ples, anathematized by our Revolution- 
ary forefathers almost to the last man, 
are to be applied to the whole human 
race. Is it not significant of the new 
reactionary spirit of our time that the 
able and very often humane and ad- 
vanced Socialist, Bernard Shaw, should 
be a leading expositor of “Eugenics,” 
Galton’s proposed science of human 
breeding? Shaw suggests only half hu- 
morously that the future will see a lethal 
chamber for those who ought not to be 
allowed to breed. The subject has be- 
come a leading one in the British maga- 
zines, and, as might have been expected 
in this aristocracy-laden atmosphere, has 
received support from all directions, 
even from scientists like Prof. William 
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Ridgeway, president of the Anthropo- 
logical Section of the British Associa- 
tion. 

Reforms, Professor Ridgeway claimed 
before the last meeting of the Associa- 
tion, were still based on the fundamental 
fallacy that there is no difference be- 
tween the average child of the laborer 
and the average descendant of the mid- 
dle classes. It was still thought that the 
only thing necessary to make the chil- 
dren of the working classes equal, if not 
superior, to those of the bourgeoise, were 
the same food, the same clothing and the 
same educational advantages. Professor 
Ridgeway concluded, it will be remem- 
bered: 

“If the present policy of legislators is ad- 
nered to, the moral and physical standard of 
the British citizen will steadily deteriorate, for 
the population will gradually come to consist 
of those who themselves have sprung érom 
many generations of the most unfit. Should 
this unfortunately come to pass, it will be the 
result of human pride refusing to apply to the 
human race the laws which inexorably regu- 
late all nature.” 

We are not answering Professor 
Ridgeway’s assertion by a counter argu- 
ment. We shall not stop to show that 
the middle classes of the present genera- 
tion are better developed because more 
advantageously placed both in home and 
school, especially in Great Britain; that 
the degeneration of the British working- 
man is due not to the fact of his parent- 
age—he is often of healthy country stock 
—but to the fact that British society has 
starved him from the cradle to favor the 
middle and aristocratic class. No, we 
are quoting the professor to show that 
caste prejudice is the larger term, of 
which race prejudice is only a part; that 
the whole basis on which our modern 
semi-democratic societies rest would be 
undermined by his teaching ; that it spells 
“reaction” in its most terrible form. 

The “scientific” doctrine of human in- 
equality was not born yesterday. It had 
its earliest origin in the middle of the 
century, after the abolition of slavery 
in Russia and the United States, when 
reactionaries needed some new basis for 
human servitude. The theory reaches 
its worst form perhaps among English- 
speaking writers. Haycraft, in “Darwin- 
ism and Race Progress,” rejoices in the 
prevalence of alcoholism and contagious 
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diseases among what he calls the “infe- 
rior races,” while Nott and Gliddon, in 
their belief in the inferiority, not of the 
negroes alone, but of all dark-complex- 
ioned and round-headed races, regret 
that Napoleon | did not cut off the heads 
of all the demagogs who were not 
blonds. As usual, the Continentals are 
less hypocritical and more brutally frank 
in the language they employ. The Ger- 
man, Ammon, recommends that the same 
means be used with the “degraded” races 
as are used by the European toward ne- 
groes and savage people: namely, 
drowning them in alcohol and attracting 
them to places where debauchery reigns 
supreme. The Frenchman, Lapouge, is 
still bolder. In an article in the Revue 
d’ Anthropologie, he says, in his advo- 
cacy of “Eugenics,” that the fathers of 
the future race should be limited to some 
two hundred thousand chosen individuals 
the world over, and that then an artificial 
fertilization of females should be insti- 
tuted in order that a sufficiently numer- 
ous generation should result. 

If it were not for this general scientific 
atmosphere, it might seem a mere eccen- 
tricity of genius that Rudyard Kipling, 
by far the most popular, if not the most 
able, writer in English today, should 
have adopted the creed of racial supe- 
riority in its most virulent and aggressive 
form. But the service which the inventor 
of the phrase “the white man’s burden” 
has been able to render to the oppressors 
of the so-called “lower” races the world 
over is due to forces entirely outside the 
writer’s individual genius. The way was 
prepared for him by such scientists as we 
have mentioned, and from his young 
manhood he has had no difficulty in find- 
ing authorities for those beliefs of his 
which sum up excellently the anti-social 
philosophy of our time. 


Kipling has now concentrated his ideas 
on human evolution into a single attack 
—for he who strikes at the unity of hu- 
manity strikes at the race itself. Into 
his latest story, “The Adventures of Me- 
lissa,” recently published in Collier's 
Weekly, he has poured all his bitterness 
and hatred against what has hitherto 
been our social faith. The story of the 
bees has been utilized by Maeterlinck in 
a study as scientific as it is poetical, to 
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give to humanity a profound and inspir- 
ing insight into the social nature of evo- 
lution, To Kipling it teaches only that 
the race evolves by degeneration and 
death. Like his elder brother, Nietzsche, 
Kipling takes as his point of departure 
the fact that a hive of bees (read “A 
Human Society’’) is likely to degenerate. 
The degeneration itself is the original 
mystery, and all the ill ordering of the 
hive is not the cause of the degeneracy, 
but its effect. Because of this innate 
degeneracy or original sin of the hive, it 
is afflicted with parasites and all the 
other ills of human societies. To the 
unfortunate and degenerate, thus myste- 
riously and spontaneously created, Kip- 
ling applies every possible term of con- 
tempt. They are: “Oddities, albinoes, 
mixed-leggers, single-eyed composites, 
faceless drones, half queens and laying 
sisters.” Nor does the author scruple to 
identify these oddities with the great 
mass of British working people. 

We shall not stop to show that, from 
the standpoint of the much more thoro 
knowledge of the bee displayed in the 
special studies of Maeterlinck, Kipling’s 
science is fundamentally false. We only 


mean to point out again the misanthropy 
and the far worse than Machiavellian 


politics that it teaches. For the fate of 
a degenerating hive is, according to 
Kipling, destruction, certain and com- 
plete. 

The whole standpoint is, as he defi- 
nitely avows, in no sense new, but sim- 
ply a statement in modern scientific 
slang of the world-old principle of “tra- 
dition” against progress. It is thus Kip- 
ling himself who stands for the only 
really degenerating elements of modern 
civilization, namely, the hoary old tra- 
ditions that humanity has long ago been 
trying to slough off. For if we are not 
subordinating precisely that element in 
humanity which he wishes to emphasize, 
i. e., the merely animal, then indeed we 
must have been degenerating, not only 
in the present generation, Kipling’s spe- 
cial point of attack, but ever since we 
have passed from the savage into the 
civilized state. Kipling says what we 
need is “the old legends” and not “new 
principles.” This is the very language 
used by the romantic reactionaries in 
Germany at the time of the Holy Alliance 
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against the French Revolution, the lan- 
guage that was later used all over 
Europe in the reaction of 1849, and the 
very words that, in the mouth of 
Nietszche, who owes a part of his in- 
fluence to the military prestige of Prus- 
sia since 1870, now almost dominate lit- 
erary Europe. Before the French Rev- 
olution traditions were everywhere call- 
ed “the good old times.” In the later 
reactions they were called “historical 
points of view,” and since the victory of 
Prussia they have been popularly known 
as the standpoint of “Evolutionary Sci- 
ence.” Kipling recognizes that these are 
so many terms for a single thought, 

Now let us glance at Kipling’s reme- 
dies for a typical “degenerating” society 
of bees or men as brazenly proposed in 
his “Melissa.” The very beginning of 
the story rests on the outworn Malthu- 
sian doctrine. “If,” he says, “the stock 
had not been old and overcrowded the 
wax moth would never have entered; 
but where bees are too thick on the comb 
there must be sickness and parasites.” 
His remedy is “a new swarm” or a mi- 
gration to the colonies. These “new 
swarms” are dependent, however, for 
their very formation on the rediscovery 
of the “aimost lost art of making royal 
jelly.” Here, as elsewhere, Kipling 
stands clearly and positively not only for 
the caste, but for the restoration of mon- 
archy. 

Giving still freer rein to his reaction- 
ary passion, in the paragraph in which 
he advocates the protection of the hive 
(England, of course, for what other hive 
exists for Kipling?) from foreign in- 
vaders (read the Germans), the latter 
are denominated as “Death-Headers.” 
Whatever may be the reality of the role 
played by the ‘“Death-Head” moth 
among the bees, we do not recall a more 
frightful allusion in modern literature. 

We shall scarcely stop to defend what 
is perhaps the greatest of civilized peo- 
ples. Germany, indeed, has hitherto led 
us not only in our socialism but in reac- 
tionism also. The master genius of re- 
action is Friedrich Nietszche, whose 
most violent misanthropies, not yet 
equaled, were attained a full decade in 
advance of Kipling’s. For Nietszche 
has been the most influential writer in 
the classical country of science for near- 
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ly two decades. And now that his in- 
fluence has passed its climax in Ger- 
many, it is just reaching its full height in 
other countries of the Continent. 
Nietszche believes, as is known, that the 
whole human race, not merely the race 
of his enemies, is degenerating, and the 
only hope lies in breeding a new and dis- 
tinct species. The East Indian “Law of 
Manu,” which maintains the notorious 
castes of that country, is to him the 
“grandest” example of how his ideas can 
be put into execution. To show that he 
knows what this implies, let us quote: 


“How paltry is the New Testament in com- 
parison with Manu, what a bad odor it has!— 
not, this time, in combat with the beast, but 
with its own antithesis, the non-caste man, the 
mishmash man, the Chandala. And again it 
had no other expedient for making him harm- 
less, for making him weak, except making him 
sick—it was the struggle with the greater 
number. 

“Perhaps there is nothing more repugnant 
to our feelings than those precautionary meas- 
ures of Indian morality. The third edict, for 
example (Avadana-Sastra I), ‘concerning un- 
clean pot-herbs,’ ordains that the sole food al- 
lowed to the Chandalas shall be garlic and 
onions, considering that the holy writings for- 
bid giving them grain, grain-bearing fruits, 
water and fire. The same edict ordains that 
the water they require must neither be taken 
out of rivers, springs or ponds, but only out 
of the entrance to swamps, and out of holes 
made by the footsteps of animals. In the same 
manner they are forbidden to wash their 
clothes and to wash themselves, since the water 
which is conceded to them as a favor must 
only be used to quench their thirst. Finally, 
there is a prohibition forbidding the Sudra 
women to assist the Chandala women at child- 
birth, in like manner also a prohibition for- 
bidding the latter to assist one another on such 
occasions, The result of such sanitary 
regulations did not fail to appear: deadly epi- 
demics, frightful sexual diseases.” 


“Here at once,” continues Nietzsche a 
little farther on in his “Twilight of the 
Idols,” “we have Aryan humanity, per- 
fectly pure, perfectly original, and we 
learn that the idea of ‘pure blood’ is the 
contrary of a harmless idea.” 

It is its very harmfulness to the Chan- 
dala or lower caste, in other words, that 
leads Nietszche to give his enthusiastic 
homage to the Law of Manu. 

In the samé work he applies the law of 
animal life, the survival of the fittest, to 
human marriage, which cannot be 
founded on “love” (the italics and quota- 
tion marks are Nietzsche's), because “it 
is founded on sexual impulse, on the im- 
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pulse to possess property (woman and 
child as property), on the impulse to 
rule, which constantly organizes for it- 
self the smallest type of sovereignty 
(family), which needs children and heirs 
to maintain physiologically an acquired 
measure of power, influence and riches, 
to prepare for long tasks and for instinct- 
solidarity from one century to another” 
(the last italics are ours). 

This is the aristocratic idea of family 
founding with a vengeance! It reminds 
us of Burke’s assertions over a century 
ago that England will ever preserve an 
Established Church, an established mon- 
archy, an established aristocracy and 
an established democracy, each in the 
degree in which it exists and no greater.” 
The new defender of aristocracy and 
caste merely clothes his principles in up- 
to-date “‘scientific” form. 

Nietzsche’s politics are in everything 
remarkably similar to the politics of 
other critics of the great revolution, from 
Burke’s time to ours, One of the later 
of these, Taine, greatly admired of 
Nietzsche, fears the declaration of the 
Rights of Man on precisely the same 
grounds on which Nietzsche attacks de- 
mocracy in the work already quoted: 

“The workingman has been made capable of 
military service, he has been given the right of 
combination and the right of the franchise: 
no wonder he already feels his existence as a 
state of exigency (morally expressed, as in- 
justice). But what do people want? let it be 
asked once more. If they want to realize an 
end, they must also be willing to use the 
means; if they want to have slaves, it is fool- 
ish to educate them to be masters.” 

Nietzsche, we see, is no coward; he 
dares to confess repeatedly that his 
school wants nothing less than world- 
wide slavery for the working class. And 
as there must be slaves, there must be 
masters. Humanity has not yet devel- 
oped its super-man, but Napoleon and 
Cesar Borgia were offered to fill the 
gap! 

All is based on “Science.” In the 
same work in which the world was intro- 
duced for the first time to “the splendid 
blond beast, lustfully roving in search 
of spoils and victory,” we are told defi- 
nitely that this animal, however Roman, 
“Aryan” or primitive German, is defi- 
nitely the “Darwinian beast.” The cruel 
Japanese nobility, Homeric heroes, and 

Scandinavian Vikings are specifically 
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mentioned, but they are all of the “Dar- 
winian”’ stock. 

In “The Twilight of the Idols” 
Nietzsche even develops a critique of 
Darwin, in some points masterly, as is 
true of nearly everything from the pen 
of this Machiavellian genius. It con- 
tains a confession that it is precisely the 
animal and unintellectual virtues of the 
“blond beast” that he worships, but a 
confession also that, after all, he is no 
follower of Darwin. 

Says Nietzsche: 

“Darwin forgot the intellect; the weak have 
more intellect (!). One must need intellect in 
order to acquire it; one loses it when it is no 
longer necessary. He who has strength rids 
himself of intellect. It is obvious under intel- 
lect I comprehend foresight, craft, patience, 
dissimulation, grand self control, and all modi- 
fications of mimicry.” 

We also may cast out craft, dissimula- 
tion and mimicry, but we cannot, like 
Nietzsche, regret the dominance, thru 
superior intellect and numbers, of those 
who possess greater patience, foresight 
and self-control. 

In a word, the great German prophet 
of a degenerating humanity finds “the 
symptoms of declining life,” to quote 


another passage from his “Genealogy of 
Morals,” “in the rising of democracy, of 
peace arbitraments in place of war, of the 


equality of woman with man, of the re- 


ligion of sympathy (Christianity).” 
Have we not every reason for supposing 
Kipling to share these views, at least in 
large part, even if he expresses them 
sometimes in parables and allusions? 
Are they not secretly or openly avowed 
by a large and growing part of our in- 
tellectual élite? 

But let us now examine a little more 
closely that “science” on which all this 
literary and philosophical structure is 
founded. 

In England and America, in France 
and Germany, and in the other civilized 
countries, it is the “anthropologists” who 
have lent the most constant and active 
support to the false doctrines of caste 
and race; but they are at last thoroly dis- 
credited. Among others the French 
writer Finot, in his book, “Race Preju- 
dice,” now translated into German and 
English and in the third French edition, 
has shown the utterly untenable position 
of this pseudo-anthropology, even tho 
it has filled thousands of volumes of 
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more or less “scientific research.” The 
book has already had a remarkable re- 
ception and must exert a great influence 
for the truth. It has received the warm 
approval of Nordau and Brandes, of the 
French and German sociologists, and of 
Lombroso, who says that the book has 
demolished the ‘‘inanity of the theory of 
race prejudice.” President Roosevelt 
has given his approval, and H. G. Wells 
has said that its destruction of anthropo- 
logical stupidities is nothing less than in- 
valuable. This work of Finot’s has the 
triple value of summing up the theories 
of race prejudice, of showing their es- 
sential futility and of proving the fun- 
damental unity of the human race. 

Not every advocate of fundamental 
race differentiation is so extreme as 
those I have mentioned in these pages. 
Finot handles all alike, with polite- 
ness and patience, quoting as authorities 
against them hundreds of the world’s 
leading anthropologists: He points out 
first of all that the most recent biologi- 
cal researches have shown that the evo- 
lution of plants and animals is probably 
for the most part by another principle 
than that of the celebrated “survival of 
the fittest,” which has so long held the 
field. The prevailing view today is that 
a more important role is played by the 
“accidental” birth of exceptional indi- 
viduals, called scientifically sports or 
freaks. If these new individuals happen 
to be adapted to the environment, they 
may then perpetuate themselves and be- 
come a new type—on the added condition 
that the new variation is so great that 
its intermixture with and therefore ulti- 
mate obliteration in the old race is not 
physically possible. Only if these 
“freaks” breed with themselves and not 
with the older race may a new species 
be created. There is only one race of 
human beings, then, as there is no ques- 
tion that all varieties of mankind can 
still intermingle as they have done all 
thruout history from ancient Egypt to 
the United States. There are no human 
“races” in the biological sense of the 
term. 

_ As to human varieties, it was attempt- 
ed at the time of the slavery controversy 
to classify them by the color of their 
skins, as white, yellow, black. red and 
brown. Any educated person today is able 
to prove the scientific inadequacy of any 
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such classification even for the purpose 
of differentiating humanity into varie- 
ties, to say nothing of races. We all 
know how the color of so-called races 
has changed historically among the va- 
rious nations. Anthropology now proves 
that there is not only a variety of men 
properly denominated as white which 
has, nevertheless, an ebony black skin 
(the Moors of Senegal), but also that 
there are white or yellow skinned varie- 
ties which by their other features may 
be better classified as blacks (like the 
Bushmen). 

We need not stop with these or any 
of the other long-abandoned criteria of 
race, since they have all been replaced 
by the new and so-called “scientific” the- 
ory of the measurement of skulls, crani- 
ometry. After having produced its 
thousands of volumes this science also, 
however useful for some purposes, has 
now proved to be utterly useless for 
ethnology or the scientific classification 
of the race. It has been almost uni- 
versally contended by those supporting 
the doctrines of inferiority that the long- 
headed or dolichocephalic races were 
the “higher” ones, while the brachy- 
cephalic were “lower.” It is now dis- 
covered that among those races that are 
confessedly most backward and are 
therefore usually classed as most infe- 
rior, are the very ones with the longest 
skulls. Among these, with a cephalic in- 
dex under 76, are the Hottentots, the 
negroes of the Kongo, the Ashanti, the 
Papoos of New Guinea and many Aus- 
tralian tribes, along with the Corsicans 
and Portuguese, who have not usually 
been reckoned as the highest of Euro- 
pean types. On the other hand, among 
the brachy-cephalic races, with an in- 
dex between 82 and 84.8, are some so- 
called “superior” races—the larger part 
of the French, the Russians, the Hunga- 
rians, the Russian Jews and many others 
acknowledged as highly developed. 

The result of these disclosures has 
been that the advocates of the doctrine 
of racial inferiority are abandoning skull 
measurements also as a crucial test, and 
are now totally at sea for anv pvhysiologi- 
cal data on which to rest. This leaves 
them only psychological analvses. which 
Finot reduces to 2n equal absurdity by 
mere quotations of endless contradictions 
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from the various “authorities” on the 
subject, Critics, especially historians, 
have acknowledged that he and others 
have demolished the superficial theories 
of so-called Aryan, Germanic and other 
“superior” races, by showing that these 
are neither distinct races nor superior 
according to any given test. 

* There is no denying that there ‘are 
more or less vaguely marked varieties 
of humanity, but they are so mixed and 
change so readily under various environ- 
ments that it is impossible to make any 
satisfactory classification. Not only 
have most of the races been mixing since 
the dawn of history, but the anthropol- 
ogists have found signs that this mixing 
took place also in prehistoric times. 
Skulls suggesting the negro type have 
been found so often in the European 
caves that at least two scientific observ- 
ers, Sergi and Brinton, contend that the 
white races of Europe are largely of 
negroid descent. 

The “demonstration” of inferiority by 
skull measurements has no sooner col- 
lapsed than it is sought to put new life 
into the effort at racial differentiation “by 
the contention that these very race mix- 
tures lead back to an older and inferior 
type of man, our common primeval an- 
cestor. At a time when the most mark- 
ed racial degeneration is taking place 
among the British, who, of a very mixed 
blood, like all the rest of us, are yet the 
purest bred of the great peoples, and 
when few peoples, as a whole, are show- 
ing a greater physiological advance than 
those of the United States, the most 
mixed of all, the age-old argument for 
“pure blood” is actually finding scientific 
support among us! 

Prof. William Z. Ripley, of Harvard, 
who has just presented this view to the 
general public in a new and moderated 
form, does not contend that all race mix- 
tures are nefarious. But he does contend 
that extreme: race mixtures lead to “a 
reversion to the common ancestral type.” 
We must recognize the full significance 
of the term “reversion.” It means that 
we would lose all the physiological prog- 
ress which anthropologists agree the race 
has been making in thousands and tens 
of thousands of vears. In trying to 
penetrate into Professor Ripley’s reason- 
ing, we notice that he speaks of the ex- 
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treme race mixtures which he fears as 
“abnormal” and due to a “forcible dislo- 
cation.” But he is certainly aware that 
the intermixture of races, tho greater 
now than during those centuries when 
higher civilization gave for the first time 
‘to a majority of races a certain geo- 
graphical fixedness, is perhaps even less 
than at that still earlier period when the 
majority of races were nomadic. For in 
all the most ancient civilizations, serious 
admixtures arose every few generations 
with the greatest regularity—apparently 
almost according to a law by which the 
nomads invaded the semi-civilized coun- 
tries the moment they had recuperated 
new strength after their exhaustion from 
former inroads. 

We get a closer insight into the na- 
ture of Professor Ripley’s fears when 
we note his peculiar concern for the 
racial future of the so-called “Anglo- 
Saxon America.” It would seem in- 
deed from these expressions that Pro- 
fessor Ripley’s fears are based not alone 
on a scientific hypothesis, but also on a 
feeling that there is some physiological 
superiority in an “undefiled” Anglo- 
Saxon race—to borrow one of his ad- 
jectives. 

In opposition to this unfounded fear 
stand many of the highest authorities of 
America and Europe. The great father 
of anthropology, as he may well be call- 
ed, one of the proudest productions of 
our civilization, Professor Tylor, found 
the most beautiful type of human being 
among an admixture more extreme than 
that of Ripley’s “Hun” and the Anglo- 
Saxon; namely, among a race of mulat- 
toes bred from negroes and European 
whites, a people he found on the island 
of Tristan da Cunha. So, too, some of 
the races whose physiological conforma- 
tion and psychical qualities have been 
most praised by the anthropologists have 
been found in mixtures of the Dutch and 
Hottentots, of the Indians and Spahish, 
and other races separated by the widest 
possible divergencies. Some of these 
human varieties, in opposition to what 
Professor Ripley says, have been found 
not only the longest lived, but the most 
fruitful of all humanity. 

We do not need to recall the remark- 
able number of geniuses who have been 
of mixed blood. Some, like Ibsen, were 
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only of two branches of the Teutonic 
race, but others, like Dumas, were de- 
scended in part from negroes. Some of 
the greatest Englishmen, like Rossetti 
and Disraeli, have been in part of an ut- 
terly alien blood, and the same thing has 
been true of some of the greatest writ- 
ers of Russia and the United States. In- 
deed, the very fact that the human race 
has advanced in the last few thousand 
years, as all anthropologists are agreed, 
strongly reinforces the belief that the 
most general race mixture is beneficial 
to humanity and leads not to a reversion 
to an ancestral type, but to the maxi- 
mum of progress; for intermixture has 
been almost universal. The Moors and 
Abyssinians, both types of mankind 
whose development is comparable with 
any of the European races, are composed 
of a mixture of Arab and negro stock, 
while similar mixtures have produced in 
other parts of Africa several so-called 
negro races which anthropologists agree 
in giving a very high place. The inter- 
mixture of Europeans and Asiatics has 
been more intimate. The Hungarians 
and Finns are largely of Mongol blood, 
and neither race is considered to be in- 
ferior to any in the world. Leroy Beau- 
lieu has shown that the race known as 
Russian, tho perhaps the larger part of 
its blood may be Slavic, is composed also 
in very large part of an admixture of 
Finnish types. Indeed, the Slavophils 
among the Poles and other somewhat - 
purer Slavic races are disposed on this 
account to give the Russians an inferior 
position racially to themselves—a_posi- 
tion by no means accepted by that great 
people. In the Volga region the Tartars 
have for many generations maintained 
just as high a civilization as the Russians 
and admixture is very common. In Si- 
beria, where admixture with the Tartar 
and Turanian stock is common and al- 
most general, there are also very suc- 
cessful mixtures with other Mongolians 
even nearer to the Chinese than are the 
Finns. 

Now we are having the good fortune 
to secure in large numbers these Mon- 
gol-Finns and Mongol-Hungarians, as 
well as Semitic races, in America, none 
of them certainly of the so-called Aryan 
or Caucasian stock. And having ad- 
vanced from intolerance of any but the 





Anglo-Saxon race to tolerance of the 
German and Irish fifty years ago, and 
later to tolerance of the Italian and Slav, 
we have no question that our people 
will soon hold an equally open-minded 
view of these newer races. In the back- 
ward section of the South, indeed, 
where the negro question has main- 
tained senseless race prejudice in all its 
virulence, not even the Italian and Slav 
are yet altogether welcomed; but our 
growing national unity will some day 
settle this problem along with that of 
the negroes and every other question of 
race. 

The advance of humanity, then, has 
been to a large degree due precisely to 
this race mixture, especially thru the 
mixture of those races most widely dif- 
ferentiated, and the biological reasons 
for this are clear. Expressing the bio- 
logical case positively, we may say that 
the intermixture of widely varying races 
moderates or equalizes those exagger- 
ated, tho perhaps normal, developments 
caused by the one-sided environment in 
which certain races have dwelt too long. 
Expressing the same law in its negative 
form, we may say that such admixtures 
prevent the intensification of physio- 
logical and psychical abnormalities thro 
the intermarriage of persons from the 
same stock or environment, who are 
therefore likely to be afflicted with the 
same weaknesses or tendencies of dis- 
ease. For instance, even the most sober 
and healthy of those European nobilities 
or upper middle classes that insist on 
intermarriage within their group show 
increasing eccentricities and diseases, 
due unquestionably to this cause. In 
opposition to such false marriage tradi- 
tions we have the instinctive exogamy 
of healthy primitive peoples. As is well 
known, the custom of intermarriage out- 
side of the clan or tribe is prevalent 
among nearly all tribal organizations. 

Science not only denies the existence 
of any rational basis for a fundamental 
differentiation of human varieties, but 
refuses to admit that there exists in nor- 
mal human beings any irrational feeling 
or instinct of racial antipathy against 
members of an alien race to which they 
are accustomed. 

Where considerably different and 
clearly marked varieties of mankind are 
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living side by side, the temptation for 
the more developed to keep the more 
backward in permanent subjection 
seems, indeed, to be almost irresistible. 
But this tendency, which prevails in our 
own South, is not due to instinctive race 
hatred. It has been shown by the able 
anthropologist and _ sociologist, Prof. 
W. I. Thomas, among others, to be due 
not to racial antipathy, but to caste. In 
the face of the wholesale illicit love of 
white’ men for colored women, of the 
affections of white women and children 
for colored nurses, and a dozen other in- 
stances of the friendly feelings and love 
of the whites for the blacks given by 
Professor Thomas, himself a South- 
erner, it is ridiculous to assert that the 
white race instinctively hates the blacks. 
The whole of the truth is that the whites 
as a rule hate to have the lower caste of 
the South, who happen to be blacks, on 
a level with themselves. As at least two 
reputable and conservative Southern 
Governors have clearly stated, what the 
respectable and aristocratic whites of 
the South want is to keep the negro in a 
position of inferiority. . 

At the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, in the fall of 1907, Governor Swan- 
son, of Virginia, said: 

“At last the offices, the business houses and 
the financial institutions are all in the hands 
of intelligent Anglo-Saxons, and with God’s 
help and our own good right hand we will hold 
him (the negro) where he is.” 

Hoke Smith, Governor of Georgia, 
expressed a similar idea in these words: 

“Those negroes who are contented to occupy 
the natural status of their race, the position of 
inferiority, will be treated with greater kind- 
ness.” * 

Aristocracies have usually claimed 
friendly feelings for slaves, whether of 
their own or another race—as long as 
they accept their servitude. 

The North, too, is being tainted with 
the same inhuman caste spirit. What is 
the meaning of the strikes of white stu- 
dents and the exclusion of negroes from 
school after school in such States as 
Iowa and Michigan? Have the school 
authorities supported any of the charges 
against the negroes? No. These strikes, 
for which no parallel may be found in 
Russia, simply show that the innumer- 
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able attacks on human _ brotherhood 
made recently in the name of history 
and science, being so weakly opposed, 
are at last taking root among our youth. 
If at the time of the recent and whole- 
sale disfranchisement, the North in 
righteous indignation had cut down the 
Congressional representation of the 
South by one-third, as the Constitution 
demands, would the Springfield and 
other Northern anti-negro riots have 
taken place? 

While the negro’s enemies are ag- 
gressive his friends are benumbed by 


the new and undemocratic “culture” our. 


universities and publicists have been im- 
porting from monarchical and aristo- 
cratic Europe. That same Europe 
which was almost at the feet of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln is now become our 
political preceptor and given free rein 
to corrupt our literature and our 
youth. At least we might continue our 
own democratic tradition in politics, re- 
member what our forefathers died for, 
and see to it that millions of American 
citizens should never be reduced to po- 
litical servitude. Then the sinister de- 
signs and reactionary reasons of this 
new “Science of human _ inequality” 
would become the main issue before the 
American people. We would discover 
whether we did indeed have a message 
for the world in 1776 and 1861; or 
whether, by the light of this new Ger- 
man and English culture, our whole po- 
litical evolution has been a mistake; 
whether we must adopt the monarchy 
and caste rule of Germany, England’s 
shameless exploitation of India, and the 
brutal aristocracy and militarism of 
Nietzsche and Kipling, or, despising any 
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suggestion of hereditary inequality of 
race or class, continue that democratic 
development which is the one thing that 
has given character and the first world- 
import to the history of the United 
States. 

Here are two powerful world move- 
ments, equally aggressive and vigorous: 
The movement toward democracy, hith- 
erto led by the United States and now 
newly shared by the people of Russia, 
Japan, Turkey, Persia and by a growing 
minority in Egypt, China and India; the 
movement for less democracy and more 
empire, supported by a bare majority of 
the English and Germans at the terrible 
expense of the lower classes of both 
countries and the ruin of the subjected 
peoples. Are we about to see the 
anti-democratic principle redouble its 
strength in England and Germany and 
obtain the upper hand in the stronghold 
of democracy? Or will the defenders 
of individual freedom, social justice and 
human brotherhood awake in time to the 
danger of the most monstrous reversion 
in history since the foundation of the 
religions of human brotherhood and 
love two thousand, yes, three thousand 
years before the period when the world 
was made physically one by steam and 
electricity, and half the population of 
the earth became sufficiently enlightened 
to claim a share in the world’s progress? 

Has not the time arrived when some- 
thing should be done, when the propa- 
ganda of hatred should be checked, 
when democrats and lovers of humanity 
must once more subordinate every cause 
to the great and underlying cause, and 
center all their efforts, as of old, around 
the struggle for human brotherhood? 


New York City. 














The Rationale 
of the 
Anglo-German Hubbub 





BY W. T. STEAD 


Epitor or “Tue Review oF Reviews.” 


of THe INDEPENDENT tells me, 

“does not clearly understand 
the situation between Germany and Eng- 
land, and we are at a loss to appreciate 
what all the hubbub is about.” 

Fortunate Americans! May you ever 
enjoy such a vantage ground of security 
as to be unable to realize the alarms 
which from time to time disturb the 
tranquillity of other nations. 

I should despair of making Americans 
understand the rationality of the appar- 
ently irrational uneasiness that prevails 
in Germany and Britain were it not that 
a very simple illustration lies ready to 
hand, which, if it be properly considered, 
will give the key to the enigma. 

Have you never reflected upon the dif- 
ferent ethics which prevail among men 
who are struggling for life in deep 
water and the same men who are on 
terra firma? A man swimming for his 
life, keeping with the greatest difficulty 
his head above the waves, is held to be 
justified in choking his own brother if 
that near relative, clutching hold of the 
swimmer, is dragging him down to 
death. In other words, the ethics of 
homicide varies according to circum- 
stances. What would send a man to the 
gallows if done under normal conditions 
on dry land becomes justifiable and even 
commendable homicide when it is done 
in deep water. Now, the whole difficulty 
which Americans experience in endeav- 
oring to comprehend the Anglo-German 
hubbub lies in the fact that they naturally 
apply the ethics of men who are safe and 
sound on solid ground to the actions of 
men struggling for life qut of their depth 
in a lumpy sea. Americans are free from 
all danger of a sudden attack which, if 
fortune favored, might destroy the inde- 
nendence and the integrity, possibly even 
the existence, of their state. Hence they 
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od er American public,” the editor 


find it impossible to conceive the motives 
or to understand the fears of their less 
fortunately situated neighbors. But if 
they will keep in mind the difference be- 
tween the ethics of men on land and the 
ethics of men swimming for life in deep 
water, they may begin to realize why 
Germany and England are so fidgety 
and nervous. 

The English, thanks to their insular 
position and the supremacy of their fleet, 
have hitherto been like men on terra 
firma. They have, therefore, acquired in 
the course of the last hundred years 
something of the American or terra 
firma ethical conception of international 
relations. It is otherwise with the Ger- 
mans. Their empire is not yet forty 
years old. It has succeeded to the heri- 
tage of the ideas of the Hohenzollerns, 
who built up the kingdom of Prussia by 
the policy of Machiavelli, expounded 
and practised by Frederick the Great. 
No one can read such a book as “The 
Hohenlohe Memoirs” without feeling 
that Bismarck and the men who founded 
the empire were in the deep-water stage 
of ethics. They did not know what a 
day might bring forth. At any moment 
a combination of hostile neighbors or an 
internal revolution might bring to the 
ground the imperial fabric which they 
had built up with such infinite pains. To 
statesmen who go from day to day in 
peril of their lives, anything and every- 
thing seems justifiable that will weaken 
a possible enemy or destroy a possible 
danger. England was in that mood dur- 
ing the Napoleonic wars, when Pitt is 
said to have declared that whenever any 
European power built four ships of the 
line, England ought at once to destroy 
them, lest they might at some future 
time be used against her. The classic 
illustration of this kind of preventive 
action was the destruction in time of 


























peace, -without: declaration of war by 
England, of the Danish fleet at Copen- 


hagen. The British Government be- 
lieved that the Danes, willingly or un- 
willingly, would be certain to place their 
fleet at the disposal of the French. 
Therefore, without ceremony, they 
swooped down like pirates upon Copen- 
hagen and carried off all the Danish 
ships that were not sent to the bottom or 
burnt in the battle: It was the ethics o1 
the hard-pressed swimmer in deep water, 
an ethic constantly acted upon by Prus- 
sian statesmen, from Frederick the 
Great to Bismarck. And it is this ethic 
of Copenhagen and of Silesia which ex- 


plains all the hubbub which seems so un- 


reasonable to Americans. 

The English, as I remarked, have to 
a large extent developed the dry land 
ethics. But the Germans do not believe 
this. They know that they are still in 
deep water ethics, and they believe the 
British are no further advanced than 
themselves. The Germans know that if 
they were in the same relative superior- 
ity to the English at sea that the English 
are to them, they would long ago have 
swooped down upon the nascent fleet and 
destroyed it before it had time to grow 
strong enough to be a menace to their 
safety. And to this hour the Germans 
cannot understand why the English have 
not taken advantage of their overwhelm- 
ing naval supremacy to send the German 
fleet to the bottom before it became tov 
strong. 

The German Emperor two years ago 
remarked to a friend of mine that there 
was a strong party in England that 
wished to take this course. When my 
friend disclaimed this as a monstrous im- 
putation upon British good faith, the 
Kaiser remarked that he did not regard 
it in that light. On the contrary, he 
said, he could very well sympathize with 
these men, because it was natural that, 
having the power to ward off a possible 
danger, they thought it their duty to use 
it. That was a frank, characteristic 
avowal from the occupant of the throne 
of Frederick the Great. But it explains 
the present tension betwen the two coun- 
tries. When I was in Germany four 
years ago, one of the most eminent ot 
German professors and publicists told 
me that he never opened his paper at 
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breakfast without first looking to see 
whether Kiel was in flames and the Ger- 
man fleet at the bottom of the sea. When 
| protested that we were not pirates, he 
replied, “What you did at Copenhagen 
you may repeat at Kiel.” 

This deep, instinctive distrust of the 
English was strengthened by the attack 
upon the Boer republics and the fatuous 
folly of. Mr. Austin Lee, at one time well 
known in Washington, but then Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty. An‘ after-dinner 
speech of his, in which he comforted his 
hearers by the assurance that the Ger- 
man fleet,~in case of war, would be sunk 
before breakfast, irritated the Kaiser 
and his subjects to madness. But it was 
madness which had much method in it. 
They deliberately set about building a 
navy which could not be sunk before 
breakfast. They are doing it now and 
they have been doing it ever since. 

It may appear a paradox to the unre- 
flecting that the more warships Germany 
launches the more nervous she becomes 
as to a possible English attack. But it 
is obvious that this is natural and inev- 
itable. The power that has a two to 
one—to say nothing of a three or four 
to one—supremacy over another holds 
all the ships of the weaker power in the 
hollow of its hand. They are but hos- 
tages in the hand of the more powerful 
fleet. When Germany had no battle fleet 
to speak of she was practically invulner- 
able against England. Every new man- 
of-war she puts on the high seas until 
she is in a position of naval equality to 
England is the addition of a new hostage 
for her good behavior and as the addi- 
tion of every new battleship is naturally 
regarded as a provocation and a chal- 
lenge by the other Power, the Germans 
feel very ill at ease. They are in the 
position of a lion tamer who has for the 
time put his head into the jaws of the 
lion, and they never know when the 
brute may bite it off. Hence they are 
assiduous in giving assurances that their 
fleet building has no hostile intent, but 
they are still more assiduous in pushing 
on their ship building until they are in a 
position to contest with some chance of 
success the sovereignty of the seas which 
has been held so long by England. 

The English just as naturally regard 
the growth of a powerful German fleet 
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within a day’s steaming of their coasts 
with uneasiness. They do not ‘for a 
moment credit the Germans with any 
fixt design to attack Britain or to dis- 
member her empire. They know that 
the immense majority of the German 
nation is peaceful, sober and sane. But 
they know that the maxims of German 
statecraft, defined by Frederick the 
Great and practised by Bismarck, are 
based upon the ethics of the drowning 
man. They believe that if Germany 
ever found herself in the position which 
England now holds at sea the temptation 
to strike a deadly blow at a neighbor 
who, however friendly today, might be 
an enemy tomorrow, might easily be- 
come irresistible. Therefore they are 
disquieted—not by any means without 
cause. 

If you in America think that John Bull 
has no cause for alarm, with the most 
powerful fleet he has ever seen growing 
up on the shores of the North Sea, you 
may reconsider that conclusion if you 
recall two salient facts. The first is that 
the regular army of Great Britain is 
150,000 strong, whereas the Germans 
can summon to the battle line 2,400,000 
trained soldiers. The second is that the 
British Empire floats upon the British 
fleet. The British Isles are fed from 
over sea. We are the imperial Venice of 
the world. Without the dominions over 
sea we are but forty millions to the 
German sixty. It is the sea and the 
sovereignty of the sea alone which main- 
tain our empire. Hence the English feel 
instinctively that the moment any for- 
eign navy comes near enough to endan- 
ger their supremacy the knife is at their 
throat. 

When the present Government took 
office the British navy was nearly thrice 
as strong as the German. It is now about 
twice as strong. But in three years’ time 
it will no longer retain that irreducible 
minimum margin of superiority. Before 
this year John Bull plumed himself upon 
his ability to build ships so much more 
rapidly than his neighbors that, like the 
hare in the fable, he indulged in a com- 
fortable nap. But again, as in the fable, 
the tortoise forged ahead, and the hare 
woke up with a start to discover that he 
would have to put his best foot foremost 
if he were not to lose the race. What 
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he ought to have done when he made 
that discovery was perfectly obvious to 
every one who looked at the position 
from a patriotic or imperial point of 
view. He ought to have said nothing, 
but to have begun at once to build two 
ships for every ship the Germans laid 
down. 

No one who casts even a cursory 
glance over the seven seas, which are all 
patrolled by the British fleet, can deny 
that a two to one margin of superiority 
is all too slight as against a possible ad- 
versary the whole of whose navy is 
massed within striking distance of the 
British coast; and which has behind the 
navy two millions of trained soldiers. 

Unfortunately, however, the Radical 
wing of the Ministerialists, represented 
in the Cabinet by Mr. Lloyd-George and 
Mr. Winston Churchill, refused to recog- 
nize the life and death necessity of the 
two keels to one program. After pro- 
longed altercation in the Cabinet, a com- 
promise was agreed upon. To save the 
face of the malcontents, it was decided 
to announce that only four Dread- 
noughts should be laid down this year, 
but that if circumstances necessitated 
further exertion, another four would be 
commenced. The Admiralty was given 
carte blanche to accumulate materials in 
the shape of gun mountings, etc., for 
building eight, but no vote was to be 
taken for more than four. It was a dis- 
honest subterfuge, which entailed as an 
immediate result a stormy agitation in 
favor of a formal and immediate decla- 
ration in favor of laying down eight 
capital ships this year. For this irri- 
tating agitation the Little Navy Radicals 
were entirely responsible.- Their leaders 
know perfectly well that the ships will 
have to be built if we are to maintain 
our naval supremacy and without naval 
supremacy the British Empire ceases to 
exist. But to save their face they in- 
sisted upon having their hands forced by 
a popular agitation which would enable 
them to profess that they had only suc- 
cumbed to force majeure. 

If the Government had quietly de- 
clared that they were building two keels 
to the German one, and would go on do- 
ing so, no matter how many keels the 
Germans laid down, there would have 
been no febrile, panicky agitation in this 
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country. As for the Germans, the bulk 
of them would have cordially welcomed 
a declaration which would have enabled 
them to demonstrate to their Navy 
Leaguers the futility of any attempt to 
outbuild the mistress of the seas. At 
present the advocates for unlimited naval 
expenditure in Germany have had as 
their great argument the assertion that 
England is feeling the pace too severe. 
“Only another spurt and the trident of 
the seas will be in our hands!” If they 
knew that the two keels to one standard 
would be unswervingly adhered to at any 
cost without even counting the cost, they 
would be only too glad to restrain their 
more bellicose fellows from persisting in 
this headlong race to ruin. 

No one hates this war of armaments 
more than I do. No one is more pro- 
foundly convinced that the majority of 
the Germans desire nothing so much as 
to live in peace and friendship with Eng- 
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land. But in no way can we help the 
friends of peace in Germany to keep 
their Jingoes in check better than by 
maintaining without fuss and without 
fidget the two-to-one standard as the irre- 
ducible minimum of British security. 
That is less than the present status quo. 
We cannot allow that status quo to be 
modified to our detriment. That for us 
is a matter of life and death. 

May I, in conclusion, put a searching 
question to your readers? Suppose that, 
by some convulsion of nature, Japan 
could suddenly be transported across the 
Pacific to within one day’s steaming of 
your coast. Do you think it quite incon- 
ceivable that, under those changed con- 
ditions, some Americans might feel their 
nerves a little jumpy when they thought 
of what might happen? But Japan can 
never threaten the existence of the 
American republic as Germany can men- 
ace the British Empire. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


The House 


BY CHARLOTTE LEECH 


Wuat does he view, the passer-by? 
By every human sign 

A goodly habitation, but 
I see a shrine. 


He marks what may be bartered, sold, 
Or changed, as are men’s wares— 
I see a tabernacle and 
God’s altar stairs, 


With angels going up and down, 
The loved and unforgot, 

The dwelling, like the Patriarch’s stone, 
But marks the spot. 


He notes the fragrant, grassy space, 
A bright and heartsome sight— 

I see a field whereon was fought 
A mortal fight. 


The goings out and comings in 
Are seen of passers-by— 

The doors close on the conflict, and 
The tragedy. 


The inmates, like a rosary 
Held by the slender thread 

Of lineage—what vows they have vowed, 
What prayers have said! 


Hearken, dear God, unite them in 
Thy fair and far-off lands 

Forever more in .Love’s Wide House 
Not made with hands. 


Brooxtyn, N. Y. 
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66 N Amazing Budget,” “Drastic 
A Proposals,” “Plundering the 
Middle Class,” “Attack on 

Capital and Industry,” “A Penal Bud- 
get.” These are the headlines with 
which the Conservative press and the 
land-owning classes have received the 
annual budget, which Mr. Lloyd-George, 
the Liberal Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
introduced into Parliament late in April. 
The Liberal leaders, the land reform- 
ers and even the Socialists, on the other 
hand have hailed it as a “Great Demo- 
cratic Budget” and “A Triumph for So- 
cialism.” Whatever may be the truth 
of these estimates of the partisan press, 
from the point of view of English his- 
tory as well as the progressive movement 
in Great Britain the budget is a revolu- 
tionary measure, In its ultimate signifi- 
cance it is far more revolutionary than 
the historical budgets of Gladstone or the 
Napoleonic budgets of the first half of 
the last century. For this budget frank- 
ly announces a social program and bold- 
ly attacks the problems of land monop- 
oly, unemployment and poverty itself. 
That it wholly satisfies neither the ad- 
vanced Socialists nor the radical land 
reformers is but another evidence of the 
cautious manner in which Great Britain 
approaches all social questions. For no- 
where in the world does the past cling so 
tenaciously to the present as it does in 
this country. Feudalism is so inwoven 
with democracy and the tentacles of the 
privileged orders are so universally per- 
vasive that all legislation by whatever 
party introduced builds itself tentatively 
upon the old. Probably the quality of 
which Englishmen are most proud is the 
fact that they do not believe in abstrac- 
tions. They do not care for mere ideals. 
They are not moved by principles, And 
they are inclined to distrust any people 
who are. They have always distrusted 
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the French, because they could not un- 
derstand them. 

The new budget is indicative of an- 
other fact, a fact which is true of Amer- 
ica as well, and that is the gradual in- 
filtration of socialistic or radical ideas 
into the whole body politic. Just as we 
find that radicalism is not confined to any 
one party or section of the country in 
America, but gradually permeates all 
classes, so in England radicalism creeps 
slowly along, making the program of so- 
cialism a very different thing from what 
it is in Germany and France. 

In announcing his budget proposals, 
Mr. Lloyd-George committed the Liberal 
party to the following advanced pro- 


gram: 

1. The extension of old age pensions. 

2. The inauguration of a scheme of insur- 
ance to make provision for the sick, for the in- 
valided, for widows and “for the broken sol- 
diers of industry,” the cost of which is to be 
borne partly by the State and partly by the 
classes directly concerned. 

3. Some form of insurance against unemploy- 
ment, trade depressions and industrial crises. 
The Chancellor admitted that this was a diffi- 
cult problem, but that some plan should be 
worked out upon a trade basis and maintained 
by contributions from employers and employed 
and aided by the State. 

4. The development of waste and sterile land, 
of which, any one familiar with England, 
knows there are millions of acres. 

5. The creation of labor exchanges not un- 
like those in existence in Germany. For this 
purpose an appropriation of $500,000 is pro- 
vided. 

6. Afforestation. 

7. The organization and development of agri- 
culture by the creation of a system of agen- 
cies for stimulating agricultural life and ef- 
ficiency. For this an appropriation of one mil- 
lion dollars is provided. 


But the acrimonious debate which has 
been precipitated by the budget is not 
due to the social program which it con- 
tains, so much as to the really revolution- 
ary financial proposals which are in- 
volved. The privileged classes would 














accept with tolerable equanimity the 
amelioration of industrial conditions if 
the cost of the betterment were to be 
borne by the laboring classes, by taxes 
laid upon the necessities of life. And it 
is not because of the program of social 
legislation so much as because of the 
method by which the reforms are to be 
financed that the Liberal budget seems to 
me to be revolutionary; for it strikes at 
the very root of caste and privilege in 
Great Britain by proposing the taxation 
of land values separate and apart from 
improvements thru three separate kinds 
of taxes. And the Chancellor himself in 
proposing these taxes defined them by 
words which might have been uttered by 
the author of “Progress and Poverty,” 
Henry George himself. He said: 

“The growth in value of urban sites is due 
to no expenditure of capital or thought on the 
part of the ground owner, but is entirely owin 
to the enterprising energy of the community.” 
..+ “One disastrous result is that land which 
is essential to the free and healthy develop- 
ment of towns is kept off the market in order 
to enhance its value and towns are cramped 
and people become overcrowded in dwellings, 
which are costly without being comfortable. 
Land in the towns seems to be let by the grain, 
as if it were radium.” 

It is the proposal to tax “unearned in- 
crement” and unused land that has 
awakened the privileged orders and may 
result is as near a revolution as is pos- 
sible in British politics. For the class 
division which is so obvious in this coun- 
try is bottomed in the land. Nowhere 
in the civilized world does land enjoy a 
sanctity comparable to that which at- 
taches to it in this country. It is an un- 
conscious veneration and it affects all 
classes. And it is centuries old. France 
boldly destroyed the feudal system with 
the Revolution. Germany modified it and 
introduced small holdings thru the re- 
forms of Von Stein and Hardenburg. By 
similar methods the other nations of 
Europe destroyed the old feudal system. 
But England is still feudal in its class dis- 
tinctions to the core. Her land is al- 
most all held in great estates. Four hun- 
dred Peers own over 5,000,000 acres. 
Twenty-seven and a half million acres 
are owned by 38,219 persons, while only 
3,900,000 acres are divided among 217,- 
000 persons. More than three-quarters 
of the entire land of England and Wales 
is owned by 1-785th part of the popula- 
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tion. Of the 32,000,000 of people in 
England and Wales, 31,000,000 are with- 
out any rights whatever to the land of 
the country. By means of the law of 
settlements and entails it is practically 
impossible for the land to be alienated 
from the great proprietors, who com- 
prise the House of Lords and dominate 
the Conservative party in the House of 
Commons. The House of Lords is pri- 
marily a house of landlords. This is 
true even of the ecclesiastical peers, for 
the rights which the Church of England 
enjoys are also identified with the land. 

The abuses which have been legalized 
by the landed classes in Parliament would 
fill a volume in themselves. The land has 
not been revalued for purposes of 
taxation since 1692. Its direct contribu- 
tion to the imperial revenues is less than 
$5,000,000. Since the seventeenth cen- 
tury four-fifth of the population has been 
driven to the towns, while great mineral 
resources have been developed, which 
have increased the value of the land a 
thousand fold. But the landed classes 
have prevented the reappraisal of their 
holdings and limited the taxes collected 
from this source to an insignificant sum, 
which was vouchsafed to the Crown at 
the time of the great revolution. The 
rejection of the Scottish Valuation Bill, 
the emasculation of the Small Holdings 
Act, the limitations placed upon the mu- 
nicipalities in their control of the slums 
and the tenement conditions are all trace- 
able to a class instinct born of land mo- 
nopoly, the like of which America does 
not know. 

Between four and five hundred towns 
and local authorities have repeatedly 
urged upon Parliament the right to tax 
the land for local purposes ; and the Lib- 
eral party endeavored to pass a land val- 
uation bill for Scotland. But the House 
of Lords rejected the bill when presented 
to it. And the Liberal party has now 
adopted the only weapon in its hands for 
making a beginning in the correction of 
these century old abuses, identified with 
the exemption of land from any direct 
contribution to the local or imperial rev- 
enue. 

Under the British Constitution the 
House of Commons has exclusive control 
of the budget. The House of Lords may 
not amend or reject it. For more than 
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two hundred years this right has been 
recognized. After three and a half 
years of fruitless land legislation the 
Liberal party has adopted this expedient 
for reaching it by taxation. And the 
proposals suggested strike at the eco- 
nomic basis ot the British aristocracy. It 
has been intimated that the Lords might 
reject the budget and force an appeal 
to the country. Such an action would 
_be unprecedented. It would be in the 
nature of a declaration of war by the 
privileged orders. The state would be 
left without revenues until the appeal to 
the voters could be settled. 

A mere reading of the land taxes pro- 
posed does not suggest the revolutionary 
character of the budget; for the Chan- 
cellor only plans to collect about $2,500,- 
ooo from a direct tax upon the land. His 
proposals are, first, to levy a tax on the 
increment of land which accrues to the 
land from the enterprise of the com- 
munity. Twenty per cent, of the increase 
of the future is to be taken by means of 
a tax collected on transfer upon death or 
on sale. It is not proposed to touch the 
unearned increment already enjoyed. 
Second, to place a tax of one halfpenny 
in the pound, which is equivalent to an 
ad valorem tax of two mills per cent. 
upon the capital value, upon all land that 
is not used to its best advantage. This 
includes mineral resources and undevel- 
oped city and suburban land. It does 
not touch agricultural holdings. Any 
land whose value is below $250 an acre 
is exempt. Third, to exact a 10 per cent. 
reversion duty on any benefits which ac- 
crue to the owner upon the termination 
of a lease. When one considers that 
practically all the land in England 
is held by leasehold tenure; that the ten- 
ant makes all the improvements and that 
on the termination of the lease these im- 
provements pass to the landlord without 
compensation to the tenant, the justice 
of this proposal seems obvious. More- 
over, the majority of the leaseholds in 
the cities were made a generation or 
more ago. In the meantime the land has 
doubled, trebled or quadrupled in value. 
When the lease falls in the landlord not 
only acquires the improvements without 
cost, he enjoys an unearned increment in 
the nature of a “windfall,” of which the 
state proposes to take but 10 per cent. 
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In order to carry out these proposals it 
will be necessary to value all the land in 
the kingdom. And this is more odious 
to the landed gentry than the tax itself. 
In the discussion in the House of Com- 
mons Radicals and Liberals alike assert- 
ed that this was but “the thin edge of 
the wedge,” which would be driven in to 
the limit as rapidly as possible. 

Nobody knows today what the land of 
England is really worth. There is no 
means of ascertaining it, and the land re- 
formers claim that with the resources 
valued, with the colossal wealth of the 
landed classes laid bare, the task of 
gradually appropriating the present un- 
taxed values for imperial and local pur- 
poses will become a relatively easy task. 

In the debate in the House of Com- 
mons, which followed the introduction of 
the budget, it was surprising to hear 
many open avowals of the single tax by 
men in the Liberal party. There was no 
attempt to conceal their ultimate pro- 
gram. They would tax land not only for 
revenue, but to bring it into use. As 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer himself 
stated, “the dog in the manger must pay 
for his manger,” if he would keep the 
land of England from its proper use. 
The Liberal party is saturated with the 
philosophy of the single tax. Campbell- 
Bannerman repeatedly advocated the 
taxation of land values. Over two hun- 
dred Liberal and Labor members of the 
House of Commons united in a petition 
to the Chancellor asking that an ad va- 
lorem tax of 2 mills per cent. should be 
levied on all land values, which would 
have produced probably $175,000,000. 
Tons of single tax literature is distrib- 
uted every year, and the idea that the 
land can be reclaimed to humanity thru 
taxing it into use and its most profitable 
use is one of the most definite as well as 
one of the most aggressive social issues 
in British politics. 

Over 400 municipalities have organ- 
ized into a great body seeking power to 
tax land values. They purchased tram 
lines, extended them into the country for 
the purpose of solving the housing evil, 
oniy to find that they had so increased 
the value of suburban land that it was 
prohibitive for building purposes. They 
were blocked in their efforts at housing 
reform by the untaxed land, which, close 











up against the teeming city tenements, is 
used for sheep pastures. The Liberal 
party, which, in a historical sense, is the 
party of the trading and commercial 
classes, has been lured to this program 
by commerciai interest and the decadence 
of British industry, while the growing 
body of radicals, who are moved by the 
appalling poverty of the country, see in 
this program a means of recalling the 
people to the land. 

‘It is for these reasons that the budget 
is a revolutionary proposal. It may re- 
sult in a conflict with the Lords and an 
attempt on their part to throw out the 
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budget—a thing which has not been seri- 
ously suggested for many centuries. 
This of itself may give vitality to the 
agitation, which now has little life, for 
the abolition of the Lords. If, on the 
other hand, the proposals of the Chan- 
cellor are incorporated into law, the pro- 
gram of the municipalities for the tax- 
ation of land values and of the Liberal 
party to appropriate “unearned incre- 
ment” for imperial purposes will be open 
to trial. At any rate, the budget marks 
a most radical departure and stamps the 
new democracy of England with a dis- 
tinctly industrial and social quality. 


Lonpon, Enc. 


An Undesirable Citizen’s Plea 


66 HEN that I was a lyttel, tiny 
girl,” it became my painful 
and solemn duty to trudge 

daily “down the lane” and “up the road” 

and transport; for the family’s need a 

bucket of milk. (The “bucket” was 

small and tin, but we did not use “pails” 

in our county!) On this pilgrimage I 

was wont to suffer much mental distress 

from the fear that I might meet a Cow, 
an unchaperoned, Horned Cow, seeking 
whom she might uplift. That a benevo- 
lent beast of the Cow family had fur- 
nished the milk for my “bucket” did not 
lessen my fear. Assuredly, none but 

‘moolley” cows are at large on the 

meadows of heaven, if my infant prayers 

were heard! 

“Childish troubles soon pass by,” but 
the fearsome Cow of my tender years 
confronted me again in Logic, being now 
reduced entirely to Horns and known as 
a Dilemma. 
spirit when we met, and the Dilemma 
was more persistent than the Cow. In 
one form or another, it stays with me. 
Dispense with the tail of Satan, if you 
will, out of respect for our Tertiary rel- 
atives, but keep the symbol of horns, for 
he attacks us in these strenuous days 
chiefly by perplexities. 

There is roaming at large now a di- 
lemma that has no terrors for me, but 


I had the old uneasiness of. 


is fraught with menace for others. Not 
for me, for when friends of former years 
greet me nowadays, they say not, “You 
have not married?” but, “So you never 
married!” and it has not the sting of a 
reproach, but the finality of an epitaph. 
Hence I can give the vexed question of 
matrimony impersonal, dispassionate | 
study. 

The way of the lone female must have 
been in the mind of her who wrote 
“Fightings and fears, within, without.” 
Once it was not proper for her to sup- 
port herself and not pleasant to rely on 
the support of relatives. She chose a 
horn—or a husband. 

Then came a mild and almost “mool- - 
ley” period. Have we not recently had 
with us writers who sought to portray, 
not the trials of true love, but the ease 
with which one might fall in love, marry 
and bring up an interesting family on an 
income that scarcely sufficed for the slip- 
pers and ties of the unwed? It was so 
easy and inevitable for the husband to 
inherit a house in the suburbs and form 
the habit of making the furniture at odd 
moments, and for the wife to find an in- 
telligent girl with a ruffled apron and 
great culinary skill, pining to help with 
the housework. so indisputable on paper, 
so passing strange in reality. 

Alas, for this Ballad Age of home- 
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grown sideboards and edible pie! For 
it has been proved, scientifically and 
politico-economically, that woman, if 
unintelligent and untrained, should not 
marry, lest her children be incapable of 
the best development. And now the 
physiologist lifts up his voice to say that 
woman must refrain from education or 
she will have no children at all. In sea- 
son and out of season, we are having this 
amazing truth thrust upon us: Those 
who are fit to rear children are not able 
to bear them, and those able to bear 
them are not fit to rear them! It is all 
proved, which makes it the more dis- 
tressing. 

Our melancholy deepens when, as 
sometimes happens, from the same 
mouth proceeds the statement that 
American teachers, because they can 
teach, are peculiarly fitted to be intelli- 
gent mothers, and the peculiar corollary 
that therefore they should never have 
taught, but should have married with- 
out more than a rudimentary education. 
The shape of his dilemma doth fall in 
upon itself. We remember “Epimenides 
the Cretan” and wish uneasily that we 
had not been told! 

It was a relief to have our doleful do- 
mestic condition blamed on the tariff, 
for we women may say virtuously to our 
brethren : 

“That one, dark, fearful burden, ye 
must stagger with alone.” 

We bit the apple, but we did not make 
the tariff! To perpetrate a tariff like 
ours demands a mind very clear as to 
industries and very murky as to infants ; 
we have had a too uncertain grasp of the 
former and a too firm grip on the latter 
for such an achievement. 

I might refrain from rushing in, after 
the manner of those not angels, had I 
not seemed to discern even in THe IN- 
DEPENDENT’S judicial tones a faintly re- 
proachful accent—when the lone Amer- 
ican teacher was mentioned. It may in- 
deed be true that, even when we strive 
to inculcate truth and cleanliness, the 
flag salute and the Gettysburg address, 
we are less profitable servants than Mrs. 
Munchowsky of Callowhill street, the 
mother of nine smudgy pillars of the re- 
public, who have hated instruction and 
have not obeyed the voice of their teach- 
ers, 





But have we (this is editorial) re- 
frained from marrying because we did 
not realize our duty as citizens? Have 
we chosen selfishly this path of easeful 
joy, this life that some writers are com- 
paring to the monastic seclusion of the 
Middle Ages? Methinks I| see a foe to 
matrimony, older than the tariff—and 
less subject to revision. It is the Fifth 
Commandment. 

Teachers owe a great debt to a re- 
cently departed statesman. How often, 
when the psychologist has told me just 
what will budge Jimmy’s obstructed will 
and rivet Gwendolyn’s wandering atten- 
tion, or when the educational reformer 
has assured me that all savage states but 
cannibalism must be passed thru by the 
growing boy, and yet heaven’s first law 
be no less diligently enforced in the 
school room, how often have I murmured 
gratefully, “It is a condition, and not a 
theory.” 

Now it is a condition that somehow 
unites this question of matrimony to the 
Fifth Commandment. ‘ 

In a neighboring town, Miss A. is 
teaching. She was a bright, sunny tem- 
pered girl, prettier than the average. 
Her curly, brown hair is still abundant 
and her eyes keep their smile, tho she 
has taught two decades. 

She is the second of four children, one 
brother being older and a brother and 
sister younger. They had a shiftless 
father and a_ hard-working mother. 
When the children were quite young the 
father ambled off and never ambled 
home. From that time the burden of 
work fell heavily on the older girl. The 
brother helped, but when he grew to 
manhood and secured a good posi- 
tion, he married and established his 
own home, as a citizen should. The 
younger boy, shiftless like his father, 
was brought up by his sisters, and when 
he was finally propped into a position, he, 
too, married. The mother has been an 
invalid for some years. Her daughters, 
both wage-earners, care for her and sup-. 
port themselves. 

Miss B. is the youngest daughter in a 
family of several girls and one boy. They 
were poor and were early left fatherless. 
The boy grew up reckless and dissipated. 
The girls made their own living and 
sometimes paid from their hard-earned 














money to get the brother out of difficul- 
ties. Not long ago I talked to an old 
lady, who remembered when Miss B., a 
dainty, dimpled maiden, was shyly teach- 
ing her first term of “country school.” 
She and a sister now maintain the home. 
The brother married. 

The Misses C. had a kind, indulgent 
father and an invalid mother. Heavy 
financial reverses came to them. In 
early girlhood the daughters saw that 
their aid was imperatively needed at 
home. The mother died before the two 
younger brothers were grown. The sis- 
ters brought up the two lively boys and 
educated them. Incidentally, both girls 
put aside marriage. The men who wish- 
ed to marry them were not, perhaps, 
able to face taking care also of the 
feeble father and the very not feeble 
boys. The boys are married now. The 
sisters are still wage-earners. 

So the long catalog runs. The ex- 
ception is to find among the rank and 
file of our teachers one upon whom some 
home is not dependent. 

The claim of the Fifth Commandment 
seems always to rest more lightly on 
boys. 
Out of one story might be made a 
tragedy, perhaps as bitter in its inarticu- 
late way as the sorrow of Lear. One 
gives it in merest outline. 

An ambitious boy, whose father was 
earning a scanty living on a small farm, 
persuaded the father to sell the farm, 
give him money for a college course, and 
embark in a small business in the small 
college town. The father tried to ac- 
custom himself to the new sort of work, 
but failed at it, went more and more 
heavily into debt, and, finally, the sore- 
ly troubled old mind gave way. 

He was sent to an asylum, a State in- 
stitution, but notorious for the cruelty 
with which the poor sufferers are treat- 
ed. Soon the old man was brought home 
—dead—his body beaten and broken by 
untold cruelties. 

The son prospers. He married before 
his father died, and he has purchased a 


good home. Built on a strange founda- 
tion—a father’s broken life. One won- 
ders whether it will stand. Not long 


ago I passed him, and a baby’s round 
brown eyes smiled up at me from the 
go-cart he was wheeling. Well, he is 
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meeting the tests of citizenship better, of - 
course, than a mere woman could—and 
one could not wish ill on a baby! 

The community does not judge the 
son as it does the daughter. I know a 
family of six—three boys, three girls. 
Two girls married, and the boys have 
sought their fortunes from sea to sea. 
Then the oldest girl married; and the 
disapproval of the “neighborhood” was 
comical. ‘What will they do without 
her?” said “everybody,” severely. No- 
body wonders what a family will do 
without its sons. 

Does somebody: ask whether solving 
the servant-girl problem will not avail to 
send the daughters away as freely as the 
sons? No; we have already solved the 
servant problem by eliminating the ser- 
vant. Nor do we need to be told how 
to live on $1,200 a year and still give 
an occasional pink luncheon or green 
tea. The social dissipations of the aver- 
age teacher could hardly be marked 
down any lower than they now are. 

The teachers of whom I have written 
were not hampered by college education, 
nor had they any yearning for a “ca- 
reer.” With them teaching was simply 
doing the nearest duty as they saw it. 
One hears much about men who cannot 
afford wives; these are the women who 
have never been able to afford husbands. 

Are they typical? In the average town 
of less than twenty or thirty thousand, ° 
I believe they are. From my own small 
acquaintance I can name twenty, thirty, 
and more, who are in the profession, 
making up for the financial or moral de- 
ficiencies of the men of their families, 
making up for reverses caused by illness, 
or for need brought near by death. 

And the daughters of ‘mine own peo- 
ple” are proud to stand by their homes. 
“Isn’t it lucky that I didn’t go back to 
college!” said a young teacher to me al- 
most gayly, when the family fortune had 
gone West in the pocket of a bank cash- 
ier. Their help is gladly, generously 
given. But with what justice is it said 
that, because the claim of the old home 
was stronger than the call of the new, 
they chose the easier part? 

These things do not appear in statis- 
tics. One does not verify them by neat- 
ly printed lists of questions sent out by 
the thousand. Even—one says it with 
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bated breath!—the superintendent can- 
not always ascertain the facts. Also the 
eminent educator who “voices the senti- 
ments of the teachers of this common- 
wealth” (and sometimes they do not 
know their own voice!) knows almost 
incredibly little about the lives of the 
teachers. 

Do these women, businesslike, cheer- 
ful, even light hearted, it may be, ever 
wish that they, like their brothers, had 
been free to go, make homes, rear their 
own children, and win even from our ex- 
President a civic crown? 

That is their secret! We know that 
many a mother has less of love for her 
children than some of these who have the 
childless mother heart. We know that 
many a voter knows less of his country’s 
history and cares less for its ideals than 
do these home. guards of the school 
room. 

Let no one think that I would attack 
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the old, old fashion of marriage, to 
which we are all indebted. If, to per- 
petuate it, we need to call the spirit of 
patriotism from the vasty deep of hu- 
man motive, let it be called. Perhaps the 
biscuit of inexperience will be more val- 
iantly eaten and the sock of erstwhile 
bachelordom more resignedly darned, 
when both deeds are- done for the glory 
of the Republic. 

Dulce et decorum est pro patria in 
matrimonium ire! But let not the breth- 
ren darken counsel by too many kinds 
of advice. Were there an. exodus of 
women tomorrow from the ranks of 
teachers, who would fill the places? 
Shall motion songs and infant phonics 
be added to the white man’s burden? 
And if the task of polishing Cornelia’s 
jewels were given to him, would he 
learn, at last, that, to our common coun- 
try, 

“Life may be given in many ways, 

So bountiful is Fate?” 


The’ Standards of the University 


BY DAVID STARR JORDAN, LL.D. 


PResIDENT OF LELAND STANFORD, Jr., UNIVERSITY. 


ITHIN the last few years we 

W have heard a good deal of the 

breach between professors and 

students, the growing divergence in their 

tendencies and points of view, and the 

dire evils to,which this divergence may 
lead. 

This has not been a matter of one uni- 
versity alone, nor in‘ any important de- 
gree. In so far as the matter is real, it 
affects all our universities alike. The 
universities of America are all young; 
not one of them has attained its growth 
or reached its majority. Thus all are 
afflicted at about the same time with the 
same growing pains, the same aspirations 
for change and improvement, and the 
same children’s diseases and complaints 
of adolescence. 

Harvard University is the oldest and 
best established of the group. She usu- 
ally feels these attacks first, and is there- 
fore the first to recover. For this reason, 


and still more on account of the master- 
ful personality of Harvard’s president, 
all the other American universities have 
come more and more in all things to pat- 
tern after Harvard; a long way after, 
sometimes, but in all cases the effort is 
evident. The final result is that, in spite 
of the multifarious variety in their origin 
and support, and in spite of the bursts of 
originality of Cornell, Johns Hopkins, 
Wisconsin and Michigan, our American 
universities are amazingly alike. This is 
true both of their strength and their 
weakness. They have the same entrance 
requirements, the same requirements for 
graduation, the same clumsy ways of 
measuring attainment, the same over- 
weight of student activities and news- 
paper notoriety, the same type of teach- 
ers, trained in the same methods and in 
the same libraries and _ laboratories. 
These, too, are impartially underpaid, 
without adequate distinction between 




















those who are professionally and intel- 
lectually leaders in civilization and those 
who faithfully, or even unfaithfully, hew 
wood and draw water. 

For all these reasons, when an adverse 
wave affects one institution it affects all 
the others. Just now the adverse wave 
is that of the divergence of the student 
body from academic standards. From 
this has resulted a disposition to take 
stock of our purposes and ideals, to re- 
consider the degree to which these ideals 
have been made clear to students, and to 
determine whether, in our zeal for uni- 
versity advancement, we have not neg- 
lected unduly those for whose benefit 
this advancement was to be made. In 
other words, in our eagerness to train 
the graduate student, have we not neg- 
lected the freshman, without whom there 
would never be any graduates? 

In so far as this is so, and it is every- 
where true, the blame must finally fall 
upon the teaching body. In the hands 
of the teachers alone the remedy must 
lie. The student body is in the long run 
plastic in its hands. If a part-of the 
student body is indifferent to intellectual 
work or hostile to it, after a fair trial, it 
is the duty of the teachers to eliminate 
all such individuals as having no place in 
the university at all. For the rest, it 
should exact and accentuate the ideals of 
scholarship and diligence, that the stu- 
dent, realizing their nobility and worth, 
may find thru them his “heart set in 
flame.” é 

As university teachers, we have toward 
the advancement of knowledge a duty 
which is most insistent, and one which 
we cannot neglect if higher education 
and higher culture are to remain part of 
our heritage. 

On the other hand, the university 
teacher has toward his students a duty 
equally insistent, and one which is all 
essential to the life of the university. 

I have had occasion more than once 
to quote from the striking essay of Uchi- 
mura on the higher education in old 
Japan: 

“Our teachers knew each one of us by name. 
We did not call them by the unapproachable 
term ‘professor.’ We called them Sensei, those 
born before. 

“We were not taught in classes then. The 


grouping of soul-bearing human beings into 
classes, as sheep upon Australian farms, was 
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Our teachers 


not known in our old schools. A 
believed, I think, instinctively, that man is un- 


classifiable; that he must be dealt with person- 
ally—face to face, and soul to soul. o they 
schooled us one by one—each according to his 
idiosyncrasies, physical, mental and spiritual.” 

And this brings me to the point of my 
present discourse. In the American uni- 
versity it is all important that the teach- 
ers should know the students, individu- 
ally and collectively—their hopes, their 
aspirations and their achievements. The 
chief reason for this is that the students 
may likewise know their teachers, that 
they may understand that these also have 
hopes, aspirations and purposes, repre- - 
senting the noblest outlook of the uni- 
versity man. The immature men must 
learn the higher standards and the higher 
purposes of those more mature, that their 
own lives may be planned in nobler fash- 
ion. We hear a great deal in these days 
of college spirit, of student loyalty to the 
college life and college traditions; but 
these have no value outside of their in- 
trinsic worth. There can be no loyalty 
to the college or the university without 
loyal devotion to the highest for which 
the college or the university stands. ° 

President Hadley has said that the 
first business of the university is to set 
standards. This seems a simple word— 
an easy thing to say—but it is the most 
important of all matters in university de- 
velopment. It is the duty of every uni- 
versity teacher in his degree, individually 
and thru team work, to set standards of 
living, and thinking, and feeling, and act- 
ing, so that the student who knows him 
well will be by that fact insensibly drawn 
higher. It should be his duty, his spon- 
taneous habit, to act as a representative 
of the best things in life, wherever these 
may be found. A representative of the 
second best, conscious and satisfied with 
his part, ought to have no place in the 
well-ordered university. 

A university faculty which does its 
part toward the students under its charge 
will be at once friendly and severe. It. 
will be friendly toward the students as 
men and women, patient, helpful, long 
suffering,.as becomes men who have 
taken the vow of poverty to redeem the 
intellectual world. It will be severe, 
never satisfied with poor work or vacil- 
lating action or a line of conduct not 
guided by moral principle. It will for- 
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give the individual for many lapses of 
mind or behavior, but it will not condone 
the habit which the lapse involves. In 
other words, in all matters relating to 
symmetrical and wholesome growth, the 
university will maintain standards, stern- 
ly, severely, and without compromise. 
‘Lhe teachers will know the students, will 
call each one of them by name, that the 
students may in turn know the teachers 
for the best which such acquaintance 
may bring. li to know his university 
teacher well does not mean much to a 
young man, either he or his teacher (pos- 
sibly both) is out of place in the uni- 
versity. The university and the college 
should have different functions, and 
these functions appear in the lives of the 
teachers. 

The purpose of the college teacher is 
by means of mental training and moral 
inspiration to make men out of boys. 
The university teacher has the duty of 
training men thus made for professional 
and social service. As our universities 
and colleges are today organized, these 
two duties and two types of men are not 
separated. The teacher has for one hour 
a university purpose; for the next, his 
life is wholly absorbed in the duties of 
the college. 

To make men and women out of boys 
and girls, to develop good character and 
good citizenship, to create sound fiber, 
moral, mental and physical—this is the 
business of the college teacher. To this 
end, he knows no better way than to keep 
the student in the spirit of continuous 
effort, to give him hard work and plenty 
of it, that he may come at last to joy in 
work, to value his time for the chance it 
gives for effort. 

And right here is a growing abuse of 
our college system, not new to our time 
nor yet to our country. The college life 
is on the whole a most joyous kind of 
existence, even when it is also a strenu- 
ous one. There are many who would 
like the joyous position without the 
strenuous. There are many men in our 
colleges to whom a good time is the 
whole thing, and the drill and effort the 
college aims to provide constitute merely 
an incidental nuisance. 

It has been gravely argued, in Eng- 
land, that we should not insist on high 
scholarship as a necessary character of 
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the colleges at Oxford. “Oxford should 
be rather a place where young men of 
good families may sow their wild oats, 
with the least possible danger of per- 
sonal injury.” 

There have always been idlers and 
rakes in every college, but until lately 
they have rarely claimed to set the pace. 
They have gone their way, but with a 
half apology from themselves and their 
friends. Now, in some quarters, these 
Claim to be the college. They show the 
contempt they have always felt for the 
dig and the grind, for the man who tries 
loyally to gain from his college life the 
best that the colleges have to give. 

Palaces have been reared for the 
“tender rich,” as Charles Eliot Norton 
used to call them, and provision has been 
made for their grooms and their groom- 
ing, that the forms of the college may 
be preserved, even where all semblance 
of intellectual effort or of moral stamina 
has been abandoned. 

It is perhaps true that training schools 
should be established for men of this 
type, as Downing College was once built 
for them at Cambridge, in England; but 
these institutions should not take the 
name of “college” or “university,” names 
long sacred to intellectual effort and 
moral uplift. A better name is “sani- 
tarium,” or, if idleness be not regarded 
as sanitary, one might call them by the 
non-committal name of “resorts.” 

The professors should know their stu- 
dents, not for the men they are, but for 
the men they ought to be. It serves no 
great end for the professors to gather in 
the men for purely social purposes, nor 
for the purpose of ingratiating them- 
selves by baby talk on football and track 
possibilities. It is no part of the pro- 
fessor’s duty to coax or court student 
popularity. Smokers and afternoon teas 
count for nothing unless there is an ul- 
terior purpose to make them worth while. 
To ingratiate one’s self with the boys 
is worse than useless, if the purpose and 
result is not moral and mental uplift. To 
have “drunk from the same canteen” is 
to bring men together, if the fellow feel- 
ing is an incident of the march—if the 
men who drank together were striving 
together as well. To drink from the 
same beer keg, when there is no com- 
mon uplift or common effort, does not 












tend toward warmer friendships or high- 
er standards. “The difference in the 
morning” is the test by which the com- 
radery among free spirits, “Gemeingeist 
unter freien Geistern,’ may be distin- 
guished from its many imitations. 

The divergence between professors 
and students is therefore, in the long 
run, and in all cases, the measure of the 
laxity of the professors. If the pro- 
fessor upholds the standards entrusted to 
him, the student will respect these stand- 
ards and will respect him. The snap 
course is disposed of with a snap of the 
finger. It is not the teacher who gave 
us an easy time whom we remember with 
gratitude. It is the teacher who helped 
us to find ourselves. To help us to find 
ourselves, it was his part to come very 
near to us, but without compromise, 
without apology, without yielding a sin- 
gle point to our weakness, our ignorance, 
or our vanity. 

Robert Louis Stevenson has a fine pas- 
sage on the good things in life, one of 
these being the power to hold a few 
friends, and these “zvithout compromise.” 
He was to remain Robert Louis Steven- 
son thruout these friendships. He was 
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to abate none of his opinions, his princi- 
ples or his chosen lines of action to come 
close to these fellow spirits. And this, 
as college teachers, must be our attitude 
toward our younger fellow students. We 
must draw them to us, because we repre- 
sent the standards they hope—vaguely, 
no doubt—to attain. These standards 
must be kept in sight, sharply and severe- 
ly maintained. And finally, so far as 
may be, traveling the same road together, 
with like aims and like aspirations, we 
must hold them as our friends, and our 
friendship, like our exactions, must be 
“without compromise.” 

If the university be really worth while, 
as men thru all.the ages have deemed it 
to be, it must be upheld in all its strength 
and in all its beauty. Its kindliness and 
its exaction should be as the goodness 
and severity of God, and it is not for us, 
its chosen defenders, to abate one jot 
of either in preparing our successors to 
continue its ideals and its work. 

Of the many things you have learned 
in the university, let the spirit of this line 
of Tennyson be one of the most abiding : 

“Tt was my duty to have loved the 
highest.” 


STANForD, Cat. 


The Solid South 


BY LUCIUS F. C. GARVIN 


{An editorial last week discussed the disintegration of parties and called for a realignment 


along actually existing differences of policy. 


The following article by an ex-Governor of 


Rhode Island further developes the subject.—-Ep1ror.] 


disrupt the politically Solid South. 

In this he is representative of the 
leaders of the Republican party. 

It may be of interest to learn the view 

of a Northern Democrat upon the mat- 

ter. Thomas Jefferson exprest his sur- 


PP aisrupt the TAFT is trying to 


prise that democratic principles took root 
in the South rather than in the North. 
Ever since his day it has seemed increas- 
ingly strange that ‘equal rights to all 
and special privileges to none” should 
have received more support among slave- 
holders and their descendants than with 


the “mudsills”’ of New England and 
their offspring. 

At the present time signs are not 
wanting that the extension to the South- 
ern States of industries long established 
north of Mason’s and Dixon’s line has 
carried along with them a tendency to 
like political conditions. Mines in West 
Virginia and factories farther south are 
reproducing the politics of Pennsylvania 
and New England. Recent proof of this 
is to be found in the vote sustaining 
Speaker Cannon’s program of tyranny 
and Senator Aldrich’s removal from the 
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free list of the raw materials placed 
upon it by the House of Representatives. 

Every year shows an increase at the 
South of a sentiment favorable to “pro- 
tection,” a policy which is the embodi- 
ment of special privilege. “Protection” 
and democracy are contradictory terms, 
each exclusive of the other. 

Under a government by parties, such 
as ours unfortunately is, there ought to 
be a distinct line of cleavage in opinion 
between the party in power and the Op- 
position. They should not merge into 
one another in such a. way that honest 
men holding the same views can belong 
indifferently to either. From this it fol- 
lows that a Republican removing to the 
South cannot consistently become a 
Democrat in national matters, and vice 
versa. Again, a sectional division of 
parties is per se harmful. 

That a majority of the voters of any 
State should cling to a party, altho hold- 
ing the views of its opponent, because of 
some outside pressure, such as appre- 
hension of the negro vote, is also highly 
objectionable. 

Furthermore, it may be said that the 
Solid South has aided in solidifying the 
North. Partly in consequence of this, 
the Republican party elects its President 
and its Congress more surely at each 
successive trial. 

It is true that the chief reason why 
any party is permanently dominant in a 
State is that it possesses more of the sin- 
ews of war, money, than has its oppo- 
nent. It is likewise true that the 
supremacy of the wealthy party in the 
several States is extending naturally and 
logically to the nation. Indeed, it is an 


open question whether a free govern- 
ment can long be maintained with the 
great mass of the voters poor and de- 
pendent for a living upon the few rich. 
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In any event, the solidification of the 
powerful North on the one hand, and of 
the weaker South on the other, makes 
any real combination of the people 
against the money power much more 
hopeless. 

My conclusion, therefore, is the same 
as that of President Taft. Whenever 
any or all of the Southern States accept 
the doctrine of the Republican party, 
that the Government should take care of 
the rich and the rich take care of the 
peor, then they should cease to elect 
Democrats to Congress or cast their 
electoral votes for a Democratic candi- 
date for President. The States which 
seem to be leaning toward the party of 
special privileges and unequal rights are 
Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, West Virginia and Louisiana, 
with Missouri, North Carolina, Georgia, 
Virginia and Alabama squinting in the 
same direction. 

The lodgment of half a dozen of the 
distinctively Southern States in the open 
arms of the Republican party would 
make the policy of “protection” so 
strong that no concessions to consumers 
would even be considered by Congress. 
Under that condition of things, it is con- 
ceivable that there might arise a Demo- 
cratic party consistently advocating the 
only real alternative to the policy of a 
tariff upon imports, to wit, the sweeping 
away of custom houses altogether, This 
is the direction in which the British Par- 
liament, under the leadership of Lloyd- 
George, is now heading. 

The most promising outlook for us is 
that, thru a revival of the Jeffersonian 
doctrine of equal rights and no mono- 
poly, a party may spring up which, really 
believing in free men, free trade and free 
land, will redeem the United States from 
its present status as a plutocracy. 


Lonspate, R. I: 
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New Novels 


A DESIRE to perform feats with his 
gift often leads an author astray. This 
may explain why Mr. Bacheller put a 
short, purple-bordered robe on his genius 
not long ago and wrote “Vergilius.” Mr. 
Bacheller was led into this error by his 
power of enchantment with words. His 
descriptions were sensuous and fascin- 
ating, but if an author casts the scene of 
his story far enough back in time he has 
only to write of things literally in order 
to produce the most startlingly romantic 
effects. This is why it was a waste of 
precious talent for him to have written 
where incantations were not necessary. 
But in his last book’ he has returned to 
his earlier manner and has written with 
the same sweet wizardry that made 
“Darrel of the Blessed Isles” one of the 
most delightful spells ever cast by an au- 
thor in fiction. This is the more remark- 
able because the railroad financiering 
upon which his new story is based de- 
pends largely for its interest upon dollar- 
marked material, out of which so many 
commonplace commercial novels are fig- 
ured. In The Hand-Made Gentleman 
he portrays in a charming old motto 
style what a man may make of himself 
who. earns a freshet of money and 
studies his dictionary and “The Letters 
of Lord Chesterfield.” The book is like- 
ly to prove popular with the capitalists, 
since the names of many famous rich 
men like Commodore Vanderbilt appear 
in it with admirable delineations of char- 
acter. The story really illustrates the 
heroism of those men who supplied the 
brain and machines by which the one- 
man power is being so rapidly supplant- 
ed, and it appears that the author is on 
the side of the machine—one of those 
unscrupulous, poetic lovers of power and 
of the brains that manage power. 

Morley Roberts has never been a dis- 
_creet writer of fiction and in his last 
book* he has cast lady decency to the 
By Irving Bachel 
York: Harrer Bros. $1.50. 

Boston: L. C. 


By Morley Roberts. 
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winds and has said whatever came into 
his mind to say. The effect is startling, 
to say the least, and he has produced a 
strong, bad book, which women will not 
read, a difficult thing for a writer of bad 
books to accomplish. Meanwhile even 
eminent male critics praise the book 
highly. The scenes are laid as usual in 
a Scottish fishing village, and the charac- 
ters are all rugged fisher folk. Young 
David Bran is the hero, and in the life 
of this man Mr. Roberts undertakes to 
prove the proposition that every man re- 
quires a wife and a mistress in order 
to fulfil the needs of his nature and to 
insure the whole of happiness. He does 
not state his proposition in so many 
words, but he dramatizes it with a 
strength and ability that leave no room 
for argument. The question to be de- 
cided is whether it is good for a man to 
have all he wants. Nature is a curious 
old harridan in some ways and has no 
scruples about leading a man back by his 
instincts to the place from which we 
have had great difficulty in bringing him 
up. The wild ass may be a picturesque 
animal and doubtless has all the needs of 
his nature satisfied, but, properly domes- 
ticated, he is safer and more serviceable 
to society. The same commentary fits 
a man like David Bran. He is attrac- 
tive to good women because they do 
not understand him, and to bad ones 
because they do, but enough David Brans 
in any one neighborhood would degrade 
it a thousand years deep in one genera- 
tion. Another characteristic to be ex- 
pected in such a story is that David 
Bran’s mistress is the alluring, brilliant, 
generous, great woman, and the wife is 
merely good and the mother of his chil- 
dren. Morley Roberts belongs to that 
class of writers who know how to give 
wantonness the grace and glory of vir- 
tue and how to give virtue an idiotic 
stare. 

Frank Danby has given everybody in 
her new novel as much pain and trouble 
as they can bear. Sebastian is the son 
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of a literary woman who disappoints her 
ambitions, breaks his own heart in a mis- 
erable marriage, and defers happiness 
for all who are connected with him. He 
is one of those good men whose good- 
ness renders them tragically disappoint- 
ing in life, as if some fiend took advan- 
tage of their noble helpfulness, For a 
change the reader may try Alexander 
Otis’s new story, which he claims is a 
novel of love and laughter. It is a pleas- 
ant comedy of errors in which a dra- 
matic critic finds himself not only in an 
Episcopal minister’s shoes and frock 
coat, but in his pulpit as well. His ef- 
fort to measure up to the moral emer- 
gence of the situation is not only divert- 
ing, it is suggestive of the difference be- 
tween the week-a-day and Sunday mind 
of the average congregation. They re- 
sented from the pulpit points of view 
they would readily have accepted across 
their dinner tables. The dartings to and 
fro of the critic in his efforts to escape 
an intolerable situation, the rage of the 
deposed clergyman, the wit of the girl 
who is the trump card of fate in the 
story keep the reader’s attention like 
watching a lively game. 

Novelists do not appear to be so suc- 
cessful when they lay the scenes of thei1 
stories in Northern Africa as when they 
trek across the lower part of it with 
the Boers. Irene Osgood’s tale of the 
slavery of a young English nobleman 
who was captured by brigands in Algiers 
reads as if it had been written during her 
senior year at a young lady’s seminary.’ 
And Eugene Paul Metour’s story of war 
and adventure in Morocco is more in- 
teresting only because he has created a 
very false and tempting lady in the 
course of his narrative." 

The sketches that compose Mr. Joseph 
Lincoln’s new volume’ have appeared 
from time to time in that class of maga- 
zines designed to make the home “bright 
and beautiful.” In this present form 
they make an interesting memory book 
of New England customs and scenes, 
and should be very popular with read- 
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ers who are familiar with the New Eng- 
land of a former generation. Mary t. 
Waller's latest volume is also a memory 
book,* with a hero in it, as every woman's 
memory book is bound to have. The 
year out of life referred to in the title 
was spent in Germany when she was a 
young girl. And the hero was a German 
who afterward became a great man, and 
with whom she exchanged the letters 
that compose this volume. One is in- 
clined to suspect that they are make- 
believe letters, the male and female of 
them is so much alike and they are too 
deliciously literary in flavor. Lovers do 
not as a rule choose such excellent thin, 
thought-colored words. But the book is 
refreshing, like the home-made ale and 
nectar that women sometimes brew. 


& 
Studies in Mystical Religion 


ONE great and at first sight astonish- 
ing effect of the overthrow of the older 
theology by science is the revival of in- 
terest in mysticism, and a consequent 
output of books on this phase of religion. 
lt would have seemed incredible to Dar- 
win, Huxley and Tyndall if these con- 
scientious scientific explorers had been 
told that they were blazing the trail into 
new fields of religious life and thought, 
and yet the natural concomitant of the 
demand for facts, for first-hand experi- 
ence in the realm of science, and of the 
overthrow of authority and tradition in 
all fields of human knowledge must in 
the domain of religion and theology be a 
return to mysticism. It is this aspect of 
mysticism that is chiefly emphasized by 
Dr. Rufus Jones in his Studies in Mys- 
tical Religion.* By tracing the history 
of the various mystical movements which 
from time to time have made their ap- 
pearance within the Christian Church or 
—in the case of the Greek Platonists and 
Neo-Platonists—outside its limits, he 
shows that there has ever been a ten- 
dency to return to first-hand experiénce, 
and to demand that religion be living 
and interior, rather than a species of 
magic wrought by means of external 
forms and rites which could only be per- 
formed by an ordained priesthood. 
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Among recent books on the subject, 
Dr. Jones’s volume is pre-eminent for 
its clear, sane and sober criticism of the 
various aspects of mysticism. Modern 
psychology has done much to clear away 
the superstitious traditions that have col- 
lected around many of the outstanding 
mystical saints. The phenomena upon 
which so great a value used to be placed 
as signs of holiness and of the favor of 
God, are now explained in terms of hys- 
teria and auto-suggestion. The gift of 
tongues, which was one of the earliest 
of these phenomena in the Christian 
Church, is beginning again to be ranked 
as Paul valued it when he told the Corin- 
thians that he had rather speak five 
words with his understanding, that he 
might instruct others, than ten thousand 
words in a tongue. The stigmata of St. 
Anthony or of St. Catherine no longer 
seem miraculous to the student of nerv- 
ous diseases; and religious ecstasy is not 
a phenomenon explicable only in terms 
of the supernatural. These marks of 
holiness are coming now to be recog- 
nized rather as the disadvantages of the 
mystical temperament, than as essential 
to mystical religion. They are not the 
essence of mysticism, nor is the true 
mystic a recluse or a hermit a man en- 
grossed in his own spiritual life to the 
exclusion of worldly interests and duties. 
Dr. Jones points out that the great short- 
coming of the many of the mystics of the 
Roman Catholic Church was that their 
mysticism was a solitary path which the 
soul traveled by itself alone. 

From such mysticism as this, which, 
while infinitely higher than the preoccu- 
pations of the world outside, was, after 
all, only spiritual selfishness, Dr. Jones 
traces the upward course of the mystics 
thru the many movements of revolt 
against the accumulating evils of the 
Papal dispensation to the Reformation 
and to those efforts after spiritual re- 
ligion, which in England especially were 
needed to complete the work of the 
Reformation. The volume is written as 


preparatory to a history of Quakerism, 
and the bias of the writer in favor of 
this modern society of mystics is no- 
where concealed, tho the founders of 
Quakerism are not included in Dr. 
Jones's history. 
movements 


The principal heretical 
of Christianity, from the 
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Montanists to the Ranters, are reviewed 
critically yet sympathetically, and tho 
there are many pages of somewhat ab- 
struse and difficult theology, the greater 
part of the volume could be read with 
interest and profit by any one who cared 
to learn something of the story of the 
Christian Church, even if he were not 
especially interested in either theology or 
mysticism. The outstanding feature of 
Dr. Jones’s history is the enormous ad- 
vance that the world has made in Chris- 
tianity since the Reformation. It was 
almost at the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury when John Rogers wrote his book 
on the wicked heretics known as the Fa- 
milists, whom he describes as leading a 
good and holy life ‘as a cloak to hide 
their gross and absurd doctrine”; and 
four centuries earlier, in exactly the 
same spirit, heresy hunters were told to 
suspect heresy whenever they found peo- 
ple leading lives of extraordinary purity 
and simplicity. And if the story be 
traced to much more modern times, we 
are compelled to realize that scarcely a 
century has passed since civilized man- 
kind has begun to rank a good and hon- 
est life as of more importance than cor- 
rect theological doctrine. 
& 

The Government of European Cities. By 
W. B. Munro. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $2.50. 

Tho the framework of the government 
of European cities was adequately de- 
scribed by Dr. Albert Shaw two decades 
ago, and has since been frequently exam- 
ined, yet American interest in the techni- 
calities of their government is unabated. 
Dr. Munro’s work, scholarly, full and 
clear, should satisfy curiosity as to Brit- 
ish, French and Prussian municipal 
methods. He says little of the fruits of 
these methods, and thereby escapes the 
controversy which might mar his aca- 
demic calm. Americans have more faith 
than Europeans in alterations of machin- 
ery for producing better government. 
Therefore the Galveston idea, the Des 
Moines plan, attenuated councils, glori- 
fied mayors, bicameral and unicameral 
systems—every device conceivable—are 
all tried in turn; while England and 
Prussia, and, to a lesser degree, France, 
plod on decade after decade, winning 
high class government thru a machinery 
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that, tho often illogical and cumbersome, 
is seldom changed. Their one supreme 
distinction is that they secure the services 
of honest, devoted, able men as council- 
lors and executives. Whether they be 
unsalaried, as in England, or partly sala- 
ried and partly honorary, as in France 
and Prussia, whether the terms of office 
be long or short, the central control, 
feeble or rigid, and the spirit bureau- 
cratic or democratic, always the decisive 
fact is that the men who undertake the 
duties are not “working for their own 
pocket all of the time.” No city in the 
countries described in this work pos- 
sesses a counterpart of our unique 
municipal product—the boss; because 
nowhere do the spoils belong to the 
victor and nowhere is the party system 
complete and omnipotent for city affairs. 

Tho in no case are the employees ap- 

pointed by civil service examinations and 

protected by law against removal, yet in 
all cases they have practical fixity of ten- 
ure during efficiency and good behavior. 

That is the standing wonder of Euro- 

pean governments. Why does not some 

Irishman avenge the woes of Erin by 

organizing a political machine in London 

and, taking advantage of the liberal laws 
to gain control of the offices, give the de- 
tested Saxon a dose of Tammany meth- 
ods? 

& 

Christ and the Eastern Soul. By Charles 
Cuthbert Hall. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press. $1.25. 

President Hall, of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, proved so acceptable 
to both Christian missionaries and fol- 
lowers of Oriental faiths when he deliv- 
ered his first series of Barrows Lectures 
on the Haskell Foundation, by appoint- 
ment of the University of Chicago, that 
he was prest to acceptance of a second 
appointment. This volume is the result. 
It cost President Hall his life, since he 
never recovered from the illness which 
began before his return from India. 
This fact lends a pathetic interest to his 
endeavor to persuade the men of the 
East that it lies in their power so to 
mold and interpret Christian truth as to 
increase its beneficence and power in the 
modern world. “At this juncture,” he 
urged, “one thing is needed above all 
else for the religious development of 
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the human race: the influence of the 
Oriental consciousness for the reinter- 
pretation of Christianity to the modern 
world. . . The Oriental conscious- 
ness has the gifts that the world needs 
to offset its strenuous externalism and 
guide it back to the secret place of the 
Most High. The contemplative life, the 
presence of the unseen, the aspiration 
for ultimate being, reverence for the 
sanctions of the past, are the four Gos- 
pels with which a Christian East may 
re-evangelize the West; giving back to 
it the spirit of the first days; co-operat- 
ing with it to lead the world out of its 
confusion, grossness and sin, into the 
peace and purity of Jesus Christ.” One 
difficulty with this view lies in the fact 
that the East had the Gospel once, and 
the degenerate Eastern Churches are the 
result. Christianity found its power only 
in the hands of the strong peoples of the 
West. - 


The South African Natives: Their Progress 
and Present Condition. Edited by the 
South African Native Races Committee. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Pp. xii, 


247. $2.00. 

The South African Native Races 
Committee, in 1902, published the results 
of a long and careful inquiry into the 
economic and social conditions of the 
natives of British South Africa. The 
present volume is a supplement to the 
“Natives of South Africa,” and covers 
the changes and progress that have been 
made since the close of the Boer War. 
The committee from the first has been 
sympathetic with all that makes for the 
improvement in education and in eco- 
nomic status of the colored races who 
form, and will inevitably continue to 
form, so great a majority of the popu- 
lation of the British colonies in South 
Africa. In the present volume they are 
able to take a hopeful view of the gen- 
eral trend of affairs in these colonies. 
They write in the introductory chapter : 

“A new spirit of progress is abroad. The 
natives begin to do something for their own 
improvement. They value education more than 
they did. They have opened schools. They 
have their own newspapers and their own 
political organizations. Along with healthy, 
tho sometimes misdirected, activity is a grow- 


ing power of initiative—a source of anxiety at 
present, but of promise for the future.” 


Cape Colony has always pursued the 











most liberal policy toward the natives; 
and it is in Cape Colony that the native 
question gives least concern. Only in 
Cape Colony do certain natives exercise 
the political franchise. It would not be 
possible or desirable to extend the fran- 
chise to natives in those colonies where 
they largely outnumber the whites ; but, 
in the opinion of the committee, some 
small degree of responsible local govern- 
ment might be granted in all the colo- 
nies as soon as the colored people begin 
to adopt civilized habits and to acquire 
the rudiments of education. As has al- 
ways been the case, Natal lags behind 
all the other colonies in her attitude 
toward the natives, and yet in no colony 
is it so important to the life and safety 
of the white inhabitants that the natives 
should be contented and should progress 
in civilization. In Natal the natives out- 
number the whites ten to one, while in 
Zululand the disproportion between the 
races is even greater ; and yet, so far, the 
Government has done little to help the 
natives or to counteract the disintegrat- 
ing forces of civilization, which have 
broken up their tribal life and their tribal 
codes of morality. Repression and an 
almost wanton increase of taxation 
brought on the recent rising in Natal; 
but this rising does appear to have 
brought home to the colonial Govern- 
ment the danger of living above a seeth- 
ing mass of discontented and disaffected 
natives. It is inexcusable that such a 
condition should continue, for the South 
African native, under his own code of 
morality, is law-abiding, truthful, and, 
when fairly treated, has never shown 
himself ungrateful or unwilling to work. 
The authority of the elders and the sub- 
mission demanded from the young have 
produced in the raw native remarkably 
fine and dignified manners, and it would 
be deplorable indeed if the only effect 
of white influence should be the disinte- 
gration of his code of morality and the 
demoralization of his character. In order 
to prevent such a misfortune, the com- 
mittee strongly urge on the South Afri- 
can Governments a more hearty co-op- 
eration with the missionaries. An excel- 
lent account is given of the various mis- 
sions which are being carried on in the 
different colonies, special praise being 
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bestowed on the Paris Evangelical Mis- 
sion in Basutoland. A sympathetic and 
discriminating survey is also made of the 
Ethiopian movement and the connection 
of the native churches with the A. M. E. 
Church. Altho this work has suffered 
from the unwise zeal of some of its ad- 
vocates, the committee consider it a nat- 
ural outcome of native energy and initia- 
tive, and not in the least likely ever to 
acquire strength or cohesion enough to 
threaten in any way the domination of 
the white races. 


Cylinders and Other Oriental Seals in the 
Library of J. Pierpont Morgan. Cata- 
logued by William Hayes Ward. Quarto, 
pp. 129, with 39 photogravure plates. Pri- 
vately printed (250 copies) by Frederic F. 
Sherman, New York. 

This volume contains heliogravure 
plates of 310 Oriental seals, mostly cylin- 
ders, comprising a collection lately ac- 
quired by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, and 
described by Dr. Ward. Mr. Morgan is 
not only president of the Metropolitan 
Museum, but is himself a collector of the 
choicest objects, and has shown an inter- 
est in the ancient remains of Western 
Asia, such as Babylonian tablets, statu- 
ary and seals; and several volumes, pri- 
vately printed, have already appeared de- 
scribing his treasures, which are gath- 
ered in his library and are made accessi- 
ble to scholars. The illustrations in the 
present volume are made from gutta 
percha casts, and are more accurate than 
any drawing. The text consists of an 
introduction somewhat fully describing 
the character, use and distribution of 
these seals over the region from Persia 


‘to the Mediterranean and Egypt, and a 


classification of them by periods and 
nationalities. The mythological figures 
on the seals are identified as far as pos- 
sible in the several descriptions. This 
collection is unusually rich in the Syro- 
Hittite class, and there are some designs 
of the greatest rarity and importance. 
The book work has been brought to ulti- 
mate perfection by Mr. Sherman. The 
printing is from a new font of old style 
caslon type, and the hand-made paper 
was specially manufactured in France 
for this book. We presume copies will 
be given to selected libraries and schol- 
ars. 
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Literary Notes 


....The City Library of Frankfort a.M. has 
secured 38 hitherto unknown letters of Wil- 
helm von Humboldt, dating from 1796 to 1803. 
Of these 36 are to Schiller and the other two 
to Goethe. 

....The third completely revised edition of 
the greatest thesaurus of Protestant theology 
extant, the famous Realenzyklopadie fir prot- 
estantische Theologie und Kirche, founded by 
J. J. Herzog, has just been completed under 
the editorship of Prof. A. Hauck, of the Leip- 
zig University, and published in twenty vol- 
umes by J. C. Hinrich, of Leipzig. The first 
volume of this edition, to which the leading 
theologians of Germany contributed, appeared 
seven years ago. 

....It was the custom of the late Charles 
Cuthbert Hall, when a pastor in Brooklyn, to 
arrange a special church service for children, 
with music of the best quality and a sermon 
carefully ptepared. His spirit was so gentle 
and his mind so simple that these sermons 
were well fitted for their purpose, and en- 
joyed by older members of his congregation 
as well as by the younger. A number of these 
sermons to children are published under the 
title of The Silver Cup (Houghton-Mifflin Co., 
$1.25). 

....The most valuable ancient Indian collec- 
tion of books ever brought to Europe was re- 
cently secured by the antiquariat of Karl W. 
Hiersemann, of Liepzig, and consists of 763 
manuscripts on palm leaves, comprising in 1,287 
works the whole Sanskrit literature of the 
Vedic and later periods. The manuscripts are 
from 150 to 250 years old and are written in 
Grantha, Telugu and Nandinagari. Every class 
of literature is covered, and many works ap- 
pear here for the first time. The collection is 
especially rich in religion and philosophy. It 
has been cataloged by Indian pandits, and is 
offered for 60,000 marks. 

....l he American Bureau of Industrial Re- 
search with the aid of the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington has been engaged for many 
years in the preparation of a work of unique 
importance to the economic history of our 
country, which is to be published by the Ar- 
thur H. Clark Company, Cleveland, Ohio, in 
ten large 8vo. volumes at $50 per set. The ad- 
vance orders are taken at $40. This Docu- 
mentary History of American Industrial So- 
ciety will be essential to all libraries where 
historical and economic research work is being 
carried on, for much of the material here col- 
lected has been drawn from rare files of news- 
papers and unpublished diaries and letters. 
Prof. Richard T. Ely, of the University of 
Michigan, contributes a preface and Prof. John 
B. Clark, of Columbia, an introduction. Vols. 
I-II, by Prof. U. B. Phillips, of Tulane Uni- 
versity, deal with the industrial conditions in 
the South, with the slavery and plantation con- 
ditions, and the Westward movement. Vols. IIT- 
IV, 1806-1842, give the original indictments, 
reports, testimony and decisions of the labor 
conspiracy cases. Vol. V to X contains a com- 
plete history of the labor movement from 1820 
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to 1880, in its political, sociological and eco- 
nomic aspects. With exception of the first two 
volumes the work has been done by Prof. John 
R. Commons, of the University of Wisconsin, 
with the collaboration of Prof. E. A. Gilmore, 
Dr. Helen L. Sumner and Dr.,,John B. An- 
drews. 
& 


Pebbles 


“Tuat man has broken more records than 
any one else I ever heard of.” 
“A runner?” 
“No; he owns a graphophone.”—The Chap- 
paral. 
ENGLISH I. 


“To-whit! To who!” the young owl cried, 
Till his father spake in the gloom, 
“How many times must you be told 
You ought to say, ‘To whom?’” 
—Amherst Four-Leaf Clover. 


ITS REAL EFFECT. 

Jacob A. Riis was talking about witty news- 
paper headlines. 

“As witty a headline as I know of,” said he, 
“was written by a youth of eighteen in a San 
Francisco newspaper office. There was a bill 
up to prohibit the sale of alcoholic drinks with- 
in four miles of the University of California, 
and this bill the youth headed: 

“An Act to Promote Pedestrianism Among 
Our Students.”"—Washington Star. 

In the course of a speech not long ago Rep- 
resentative John Sharp Williams illustrated his 
point by a story of an old colored woman in 
Alabama, whose extreme age and helplessness 
were such that her neighbors felt called upon 
to supply all her needs. 

The aged negress was very grateful for all 
such attentions, and never failed to express 
her gratitude therefor in original language. 

It appearing one day that she could not suffi- 
ciently thank the son of an old friend who had 
brought her some choice fruit, the old woman 
said: 

“You is powerful good to a pore ole woman 
like me, wid one foot in de grave an’ de odder 
a-cryin’ out, ‘How long, oh Lawd, how long?” 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 

Jounny loved his papa, there was no doubt 
about that, and one morning, after he had 
listened to a long disquisition from the author 
of his being, addressed to his elders, on the 
general uselessness of the vermiform appendix, 
ending up with the broad statement that he 
hoped he’d see the day when every appendix 
in creation was cut out, the little boy resolved 
upon an agreeable surprise for his daddy. He 
worked in secret for several days, and then 
sprang it. 

“See what I have done for you, daddy!” he 
said, leading the wondering father into the 
library, and showing him a neat pile of many 
pages which he had accumulated. I’ve cut the 
appendix out of every book in this library.” 

It was then that words failed, and Johnny’s 
father’s vocabulary made a general assignment 
for the benefit of its creditors.—Judge. 
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Edward Everett Hale 


THE man whose death we regretfully 
record today was the best beloved clergy- 
man in the United States, and a Uni- 
tarian. He was eighty-seven years old, 
and so a year and a half older than 
Colonel Higginson, who now remains, 
with Julia Ward Howe, the last survivor 
of the brilliant circle who made Boston 
once the literary center of the country. 
But Boston has changed since then—and 
so has Harvard. . 

Dr. Hale was also the last survivor of 
the great line of Unitarian preachers, 
which included Theodore Parker, Dr. 
Bellows and half a dozen others that 
might be mentioned, not to speak of 
those who withdrew into other Churches, 
like Bishop Huntington and Dr. Hep- 
worth, and not to mention those that re- 
lapsed into literature, like Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and Colonel Higginson. But 
Dr. Hale was first of all a preacher, no 
matter how much time and labor he gave 
to literature, for all his writing was 
preaching, and of the most useful and 
delightful sort. He was a Unitarian, but 
not that kind of Unitarian that fights the 
Orthodox. He loved them too well. He 
was faithful to his convictions and his 








denominational fellowship, but it was not 
the negations of his religion that he 
cared for, but its positive faith and pur- 
pose to uplift'the world. Accordingly, 
the whole Christian Church adopted him, 
and he adopted them all. When New- 
man Hall visited this country, where in 
Boston should he be invited to preach 
but in Dr. Hale’s Unitarian church, 
where he preached the same Gospel he 
preached in London, and to Hale’s com- 
plete satisfaction? It was not the Uni- 
tarian clergyman, Dr. Hale, that the 
United States Senate chose as their 
chaplain, but the ecumenical Christian. 
He was the most honored and beloved of 
all the annual speakers at Chautauqua, 
dearest of all to the Methodist bishop 
who was so long its presiding genius. 

What did he care for money or fame 
or position? He was all the time giving 
away his money to the good causes and 
the world’s needs that appealed to him, 
and his Harvard classmates and his Bos- 
ton friends who had bothered themselves 
with such miserable business as making 
money were happy to turn in every once 
in a while to supply his lack of selfish 
thrift. He never thought of himself, he 
was too busy going about doing good, 
the least self-conscious man in a!) literary 
fellowships, too busy to think how he 
looked, how he, was dressed, even how 
finely and finically he could polish a para- 
graph. He was after the history he was 
telling, the story he was writing, and that 
was for the social or moral lesson behind 
it, the patriotism or the religion. 

The names of the books he wrote 
would fill a column, but we must mention 
two or three. He came to fame with the 
best story of patriotism ever written, 
“The Man Without a Country.” It was 
so real that multitudes have written to be 
informed what was the fate of the vessel 
in which the sad traitor was buried from 
the world. His little stories, “Ten Times 
One Is Ten” and “In His Name,” have 
possibly been the origin of “endless 
chains,” but they have been more than 
story or sermon, for they have developed 
into numerous clubs or Chautauqua cir- 
cles of young people for mutual helpful- 
ness among those who “look upward and 
not downward, forward and not back- 
ward, outward and not inward, and lend 
a hand.” 
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Edward Everett Hale has been one of 
the most valued writers for THE INDE- 
PENDENT these fifty years. Of late years 
he has been driven to autobiographical 
reminiscence by the insistence of literary 
friends, but his choice has always been 
to look forward rather than backward, 
and thus to make character rather than 
to write history. His face was a mirror 
of hope and optimism and love. Did we 
say he was a Unitarian? We did not 
mean it ; he was eminently and idealistic- 
allv a discinle of Christ. 


s 
Has the Presbyterian Church a 
Creed ? 


Iy has been usually supposed, among 
those not informed, that the Presbyterian 
Church has a written creed, namely, the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, with 
the Longer and Shorter Catechisms. It 
is not strange that such should be the 
common notion, for they are officially 
published, with the Plan of Government 
and Discipline, in a volume entitled ‘“The 
Constitution of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America.” To 
be sure, it was abundantly well known 
that the doctrinal statements of the Con- 
fession and Catechisms are not imposed 
on communicants, but it has been a com- 
mon notion that all Church officers have 
been required to subscribe to them. 

‘The basis of this common belief is in 
the fact that every minister, elder or 
deacon in the Presbyterian Church is re- 
quired to answer affirmatively the follow- 
ing question : 

“Do you sincerely receive and adopt the Con- 
fession of Faith of this Church as containing 
the system of doctrine taught in the Holy 
Scriptures.” 

The error consists in not sufficiently 
apprehending the looseness of the phrase, 
“Containing the system of doctrine.” It 
is purposely indefinite, nowhere defined. 
This undefined “system of doctrine,” it 
is merely asserted, is somewhere con- 
tained in the Confession, but where we 
are not told. 

The meeting of the General Assembly 
last month in Denver took pains to em- 
phasize this indefiniteness and to declare 
that the “system of doctrine” is nowhere 
put in words not even in the Confession. 
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It had occasion to do this because of the 
action of the Supreme Court of Tennes- 
see in giving the property of the Cumber- 
land Church, which had joined the Pres- 
byterian Church, to the minority which 
had refused to unite. In other States the 
courts had recognized the interpretations 
of the General Assemblies as final, but 
Tennessee’s action seemed to require a 
restatement by the united General As- 
sembly on the subject of subscription to 
creeds. ; 

To one sentence only we find it impor- 
tant to call attention, as it puts the case 
so positively : 

“No authority other than the General Assem- 
bly could in either Church before the union, or 
can now in the united Church, determine the ex- 
act contents of the ‘system of doctrine.’ Judg- 
ments on this subject are pronounced only as 
occasion for them arises. Therefore the con- 
tents of the ‘system of doctrine’ always have 
been in both Churches, and are now in the re- 
united Church, not fully stated and adjudi- 


cated.” 

The above is official, final. The Pres- 
byterian Church has no written creed 
that any officer is obliged to subscribe to. 
Those best informed have known it for a 
long time. They know that the term 
“system of doctrine” was made of india 
rubber ; that it was anywhere as much or 
little as any one was pleased to believe, 
in the Confession of Faith, but nowhere 
written and formulated so that one could 
put his finger on it. It is “not fully 
stated and adjudicated,” which is a plain 
but mild way of stating the case. 

This is a happy condition for a Church 
to be in, and it is particularly happy that 
the Presbyterian Church should thus offi- 
cially state a fact which has been, since 
the adoption of what is known as the 
Shorter Creed, admitted by implication. 
A creed is a fine thing if it is frequently 
made, never adopted, and constantly 
open for revision. When the Presby- 
terian Church half a dozen years ago 
promulgated a softened creed, so as to 
satisfy the Cumberland Presbyterians, it 
gave notice that the old Confession had 
been sent to the scrap-heap; it now tells 
us that not even this new one is of bind- 
ing authority. And the Assembly is 
right. The Church, thru its members, is 
ever under obligation to seek the truth 
for itself, and rest on no man’s authority, 
and be tied to the- authority of no Coun- 
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cil or Assembly. They may err and have 
erred, and the most any man or any 
Church can do is to search honestly and 
daily after the truth, trusting to the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit, which will lead 
unto all truth. 

& 


Mr. Taft and the Tariff 


“THE tariff ought to be lowered,” said 
Mr. Taft, in September last. The Re- 
publican platform called for “such duties 
as will equal the difference between the 
cost of production at home and abroad, 
with a reasonable profit to American in- 
dustries.” In his letter of acceptance, 
Mr. Taft said: 


“The tariff in a number of schedules exceeds 
the difference between the cost of production 
of such articles abroad and at home, including 
a reasonable profit to the American producer. 
The excess over that difference serves no use- 
ful purpose, but offers a temptation to those 
who~-would monopolize the production and the 
sale of such articles in this country to profit by 
the excessive rates. On the other hand, there 
are some few schedules in which the tariff is 
not sufficiently high to give the measure of 
protection which they should receive upon Re- 
publican principles, and as to those the tariff 
should be raised.” 


During the campaign he repeatedly 
exprest the opinion that revision should 
be made, with respect to a majority of 
the duties, by reduction. He knew, of 
course, that the popular demand was 
neither for an increase of the present 
rates nor for a re-enactment of them. In 
September, at Cincinnati, he said: 

“The Dingley tariff has served the country 
well, but its rates have become generally ex- 
cessive. They have become excessive because 
conditions have changed since its passage in 
18096. Some of the rates are probably too low, 
due also to the change of conditions. But, on 
the whole, the tariff ought to be lowered.” 

“It is my judgment,” said he, in an- 
other public address, “that a revision of 
the tariff in accordance with the pledge 
of the platform will be, on the whole, a 
substantial revision downward.” And in 
December last, having in mind this 
pledge of the platform and the expecta- 
tion of the people, he spoke as follows: 

“Unless we act in accordance with our 
promise, or if we only keep the word of prom- 
ise to the ear and break it to the hope, we shall 
be made accountable to the American people 
and suffer such consequences as failure to 
keep faith has always been visited with. It 
would be better to have no revision at all, un- 
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less we are going honestly and fairly to revise 
the tariff on the basis promised by our party.” 

Everybody knows now what kind of a 
bill he will be asked to sign. The duties 
of the House bill were fixt some time 
ago; those of the Senate bill are now 
practically determined. Unless instruct- 
ed to do so by special vote, the confer- 
ence committee will not touch rates as to 
which Senate and House agree. It is 
absolutely certain that this committee 
will be controlled by representatives of 
the Payne majority in the House and 
representatives of the Aldrich majority 
in the Senate. In conference they will 
not be inclined to reverse the positions 
which they have already taken. They 
will not vote there to satisfy the demands 
of those Republican insurgents whom 
Mr. Aldrich has tried to read out of the 
party, and who, he says, are seeking to 
destroy protection, altho they have mere- 
ly, as a rule, fought against additions to 
those Dingley rates which Mr. Taft has 
called excessive. 

Both the Senate bill and the House bill 
break the promise of the platform and 
are at variance with Mr. Taft’s concep- 
tion of a proper and just revision. The 
conference bill will be of the same char- 
acter. We have been speaking only of 
the ordinary duties, and it is with respect 
to these that the comparative statements 
have usually been made. But it is in- 
tended that there shall be added a new 
method of valuation which would in- 
crease many of the rates by perhaps 50 
per cent. This has not yet been discussed 
in the Senate. There is also the Aldrich 
maximum, which involves a flat addition 
of 25 per cent., for a time at least, with 
respect to a.considerable volume of im- 
ports. If such a bill as is now foreshad- 
owed shall become a law, the Dingley 
average of about 44 per cent. may, as . 
Senator Overman has undertaken to 
prove, be increased to 71 per cent. 

We do not believe that Mr. Taft will 
sign this kind of a bill. The Republican 
insurgents, who are the real protection- 
ists on their side of the Senate, complain 
that from him they have been able to get 
no word of encouragement, altho their 
position is in accord with his public ut- 
terances during the campaign. They 
point out that, on the other hand, he is 
frequently in consultation with Mr. Ald- 
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rich. But this does not prove that Mr. 
Aldrich’s course and bill have his ap- 
proval. We do not believe that he will 
sign such a bill as the Aldrich majority 
and the Cannon-Payne majority are plan- 
ning to lay before him. He will not be 
able to convince himself that he ought 
thus to act at variance with his repeated- 
ly declared opinions, to break what are 
regarded as his promises, and to disap- 
point a great majority of the American 
people. They expect that he will con- 
tinue to insist upon a “substantial revi- 
sion downward,” a revision which will 
tend to reduce the cost of living, which 
has increased by more than 30 per cent. 
since the present tariff was enacted. 


2 
The Indiscriminate Extension of 
the Ballot 


In a very notable and well reasoned 
article in this issue Mr. Walling develops 
the argument which we presented last 
weck under the title, “Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity, Limited.” He directs at- 
tention to the prevalence of the view 
that our. Revolutionary fathers went too 
far when they asserted the equal right of 
the whole people to rule and the substi- 
tution for it of the doctrine of aristoc- 
racy of culture, wealth or birth. We 
have been surprised lately to see an ex- 
ample of this latter view from a source 
where we had least expected it. 

In declining to sign a call for a con- 
ference in this city the other day Colonel 
Higginson said: 

“In 1868 and ever since I have regarded the 
indiscriminate extension of the suffrage to 
an entire class as a class, whether negroes or 
others, to be politically inexpedient; that is, 
not conducive to the general interest, which in 
this particular is more important than the in- 
terest of the individual. 

“The extension of this right to negroes as a 
class was and is in my opinion particularly un- 
wise, and a cause of great friction between 
the races and an injury to the negro himself. 
He would better turn himself to his industrial 
and educational development than to strive for 
the establishment of a civil and political status 
which, whether or not his under existing law; 
can never be effectually attained; or if ever, 
only thru a conflict of terrible consequence. 

“No white community will ever consent to 
the political any of either the black man 
or the colored man or the yellow man. I 
make this declaration a0 yor mer and as the 
result’ of observation and reflection and_abso- 
lutely without feeling or prejudice, for I have 
none. 
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Considering that Colonel Higginson 
commanded the first negro regiment in 
the Civil War we may assume that he 
has no racial prejudice against the black 
man. He would treat him just as well as 
he would the white. 

But how would he treat the white 
man? He says that since 1868—that is. 
two years before the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment—he has regarded the indiscriminate 
extension of the suffrage as politically 
inexpedient, whatever the class—that is, 
whatever the race or sex. Some things 
in this matter need to be considered. 

Particularly, he says, “the extension of 
this right to negroes as a class” was “par- 
ticularly unwise.” But the real fact is 
that the right of suffrage was never given 
to negroes as a class. The Fifteenth 
Amendment says nothing of the sort. It 
simply forbids excluding them as a class. 
It reads: 

“The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States, or by any State, on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude.” 

This Amendment does not give negroes 
as a class the right to vote, for under it 
a multitude of negroes may be excluded 
from the ballot for illiteracy, as is the 
case in Massachusetts and Mississippi. 
It simply says that they shall not be dis- 
criminated against on account of race or 
color. We cannot believe that Colonel 
Higginson will object to that. They are 
human and should have the same rights 
as other men, or democracy is a sham. 

But there is the. serious question here 
involved, Is democracy a sham? Can we 
trust the people, or should we be gov- 
erned by an aristocracy of wealth or edu- 
cation or religion or birth or brains? A 
multitude of people believe that such an 
aristocracy should rule. The lords and 
lordlings in Great Britain believe thev 
have this divine right. In Turkey and 
Russia those of the Moslem or Orthodox 
faith hold the right of rule sacred to 
themselves only; and the A. P. A. has 
maintained a similar right in favor of 
Protestants in‘this country. In Rhode 
Island the men of property have held that 
they have the right to veto the will of 
poor people. In Massachusetts and Mis- 
sissippi the educated want all the author- 
ity for themselves, because they cannot 
trust the ignorant man. We imagine that 
it is the sentiment of Boston and Cam- 
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bridge, this aristocratic claim, which 
Colonel Higginson represents when he 
says that he is opposed to the unrestrict- 
ed extension of the ballot. 

We are positive and consistent be- 
lievers in democracy. We believe in it 
because we not only believe in the princi- 
ples of the Declaration of Independence, 
but because we believe democracy is the 
safest, sanest basis of government. We 
believe it to be safe and sane because we 
believe that men and women as a whole 
want right and justice done, and are 
capable, as a whole, to judge correctly 
what is right and just, if it is presented 
to them. And we further believe that it 
is well that the right and just should be 
presented to them, that they should be 
educated, and that so much power should 
be given them that it will be for the in- 
terest and safety of the State to see to it 
that they are educated. Massachusetts 
has the best school system in the country. 
It has had the experience of educating a 
vast number of uneducated people. It 
has found it safe and saving. It could 
afford to trust its illiterates to vote, under 
the tutelage by political methods of its 
educated voters. In any State the privi- 
lege given to the illiterate to vote is a 
compulsion on the wealthier and better 
educated to lift the standard of the lower. 
When the suffrage was extended by Dis- 
raeli to millions of voters in Great Brit- 
ain the word went forth, “Now we must 
educate our rulers.” Before that they 
were indifferent ; they did not dare to be 
indifferent longer. What cares the rul- 
ing class in Russia for the education of 
the rude serf? We favor universal un- 
restricted suffrage because we want the 
very mudsills of society lifted. We want 
no favored aristocracy of wealth or cul- 
ture. If there be wealth and culture— 
and there always will—let it be forced to 
use its wealth and culture to raise the 
lowest, forced even in self-defense. 

So we cannot subscribe to Colonel 
Higginson’s dictum. We do not believe 
in any discriminate restriction of the suf- 
frage ; we do believe in the indiscriminate, 
undiscriminating extension of the suf- 
frage, without regard to race, color, sex 
or education. We believe that absolute 
democracy is safe; not only safe, but far 
safer than any doctrine of oligarchy or 
aristocracy. 
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The Carnegie Foundation and 
the George Washington 


University 

WHEN a man sets a lump sum of $15,- 
000,000 rolling around the country there 
is no knowing what it will do. It was 
supposed that the endowment provided 
by Mr. Carnegie for the sioning of 
superannuated college professors would 
simply serve to ease the declining years 
of a useful and underpaid class of public 
servants. Who anticipated that in less 
than five years it would effect profound 
changes in the constitution and manage- 
ment of our colleges, severing venerable 
denominational ties, tightening up re- 
quirements of admission, differentiating 
the college from the university, sys- 
temizing finances, raising salaries and ‘n 
many more subtle ways modifying the 
life and work of thousands of educators? 

One effect that seems not to have been 
anticipated is the tendency to cut off men 
from active educational work at an age 
when their services are really of more 
value than in their earlier years. The 
provision that a professor may retire on 
a pension after twenty-five years of 
teaching is liable to be interpreted in a 
mandatory way in some cases. When a 
president, who is hard up for money, 
considers that the retirement of one of 
his head professors will enable him to 
hire two younger men in his place and 
also save one or two thousand dollars, he 
is strongly tempted to hint to the incum- 
bent of the chair that his room is better 
than his company, or even to shove him 
off unceremoniously on to the Founda- 
tion. 

That the George Washington Univer- 
sity has succumbed to this temptation in 
the recent dismissal of Prof. J. Macbride 
Sterrett and Prof. J. H. Gore seems to be 
the opinion of the executive committee 
of the Carnegie Foundation. As this is 
the first case where the Foundation has 
withdrawn its support from a university 
on account of its failure to maintain the 
required standards it may be of interest 
to quote in full President Pritchett’s let- 


ter announcing this action: 


June 4 1 
President Charles W. Needham, The George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir—I am directed by the executive 
committee of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
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Advancement of Teaching to send to you as 
president of the George Washington Univer- 
sity the following communication : 

‘The George Washington University reported 
to the Foundation a productive endowment of 
$219,832.96 as of date August 21, 1907. In the 
financial statement submitted some time since 
it reported as of date October 3, 1908, a pro- 
ductive endowment of $123,500. 

The.rules of the Carnegie Foundation re- 
quire that an institution, to be entitled to the 
privileges of the retiring allowance system, 
must have a productive endowment of not less 
than ,000. This proviso was made because 
experience has proved that no college can 
maintain fair enducational standards without 
adequate endowment. 

The examination which I have just caused 
to be made of the George Washington Univer- 
sity shows that its announced standards of ad- 
mission to the various schools are not en- 
forced. 

In the college division of the university reg- 
ular students are admitted with reasonable re- 
gard to the stated admission requirements, but 
of the total enrollment more than one third 
are special students. The value of the A. B. 
degree, however, is seriously lowered by the 
lax administration of the College of Political 
Sciences and the Division of Education, to 
which admission is granted with little regard 
to the published entrance requirements. The 
Law School announces a four year high school 
education as a prerequisite for admission, but 
does not enforce it. Similarly in the Medical 
School the announced requirements for admis- 
sion have been repeatedly evaded. If the en- 
trance requirements to this school were actu- 
ally enforced, the enrollment would be so 
greatly reduced that the department could not 
continue; a result, I may add, entirely in the 
interest of medical education, since the District 
of Columbia and the region about it are over- 
supplied not only with physicians, but- with 
weak medical schools. 

The executive feels compelled also to protest 
against the extraordinary action of the institu- 
iton in forcibly retiring two professors, both 
of whom are in the prime of their active teach- 
ing, on the ground that the institution needs to 
save money by the employment of cheaper men. 
Such action is not only an abuse of the privi- 
leges of the retiring allowance system, but it is 
entirely contrary to the spirit in which this 
Foundation was conceived and is a blow at 
academic dignity and academic freedom. 

The committee further calls your attention 
to the following extract from the rules for the 
admission of institutions, “The Trustees of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching reserve the right to discontinue the 
privilege of participation in the system of re- 
tiring allowances of the Foundation whenever, 
in the judgment of the trustees, an institution 
ceases to conform to the regulations main- 
tained by the trustees. Such withdrawal shall 
not, however, result in the discontinuance of 
retiring allowances already granted.” 

The executive committee, by virtue of the 
authority conferred upon it under the bylaws, 
in view of the conditions existing in the 
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George Washington University referred to 
above, conditions which are entirely out of 
harmony with the educational ideals for which 
the Foundation stands, informs you with reat 
regret that the relation of the George 

ington University as an accepted institution is 
terminated with this date. 

I am, Very truly yours, 


(Signed) Henry S. PritcHeETr, 
President. 

The Foundation has granted a retiring 
allowance to both the dismissed profess- 
ors, altho it had to stretch a point in the 
case of Professor Sterrett by counting the 
ten years he taught in Seabury Divinity 
School, Faribault, as part of his twenty- 
seven years of service. Professor Ster- 
rett is now sixty-two years old and Pro- 
fessor Gore only fifty-three.- Both men 
have a high reputation as teachers and 
authors, in the fields, respectively, of phi- 
losophy and geodesy. 

It will be noted that the action of the 
Carnegie Foundation is based primarily 
upon the reported impairment of the pro- 
ductive endowment of the university be- 
low the minimum of $200,000. President 
Needham, on the other hand, states in an 
interview that “the total assets” of the 
university are greater than they were in 
1900 and also that “the standards of ad- 
mission have been advanced and are hon- 
estly upheld and administered.” 

That the university is running on a 
narrow margin is shown by the presi- 
dent’s statement that the students’ fees 
pay 63 per cent. of the cost of their edu- 
cation. This is not necessarily to the dis- 
credit of the institution. Its financial dif 
ficulties are caused by its efforts to e3 
pand into a metropolitan university of the 
standing of Columbia and Chicago. Its 
plans are ambitious, but not impractica- 
ble, and we hope they will be carried out. 
There should be a great university at 
Washington ; if not a national university 
as advocated by President Hoyt and 
others crowning our State university sys- 
tem, then certainly an independent insti- 
tution of the high character that the 
ae Washington University meee 
to 


The national capital affords a unique 
opportunity for advanced graduate work, 
particularly in connection with the scien- 
tific departments of the Government, and 
for the establishment of a school of po- 
litical science in preparation for consular, 
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diplomatic and administrative positions. 
Dr. Richard D. Harlan, of Washington, 
is leader of a movement to raise an en- 
dowment for the university which shall 
enable it to take full advantage of its 
strategic position, and those who wish to 
help the institution should write him for 
its aims. 

The action of the Carnegie Foundation 
will have a good effect on other institu- 
tions in making them more careful to 
guard against laxity of standards and 
mistakes of administration. It may also 
have a good effect on George Washing- 
ton University in rallying its friends to 
its support and raising its endowment far 
above the minimum stipulated by the 
Foundation. 

wd 


A National Disgrace 


A statistical investigation which prom- 
ised to yield important results was 
brought to sudden termination a few 
weeks ago, in one of our largest universi- 
ties, because it was discovered that no- 
where in the United States of America 
does there exist such a thing as a table or 
other record of the areas of the towns or 
townships composing our forty-seven 
commonwealths. This fact seemed so 
scandalous as to be almost incredible. To 
make sure that there was no mistake 
about it, inquiries were sent to the Geo- 
logical Survey, to a prominent official of 
the Census Office, and to the Secretary of 
State of every commonwealth in the 
union. Answers were received to all but 
three or four of the letters of inquiry. 
The result was as had been anticipated. 
Not only is this information not to be 
had from any authoritative source for 
the United States as a whole, but it is not 
to be had from any State records of the 
States themselves. 

We call this state of things scandalous, 
and it is. Here is an elementary fact of 
our political geography, essential for a 
hundred statistical inquiries, if these are 
to be made more detailed and thorogoing 
than a crude comparison of State with 
State; yet neither State governments nor 
the National Government have had the 
sense to provide it. What makes the 
neglect more disgraceful, however, is the 
circumstance that this particular fact is 
indicative of the whole attitude of both 
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State legislatures and the National Con- 
gress toward attempts to obtain scientific 
knowledge of the American population 
and its doings. Congress has never yet 
acted upon a census bill without sacri- 
ficing scientific considerations to political 
jobbery and the personal rascalities ‘of ia- 
dividual Congressmen. In fa@et,.if any 


one desired to prove the thesis mem- 
bers of the National Congress itbeth the 
House of Representatives and t nate 
since the Civil War have been erally 
unfit to represent an intelligent p , he 


would need only to analyze the votes on 
the decennial census bills without bother- 
ing to dig into the rottenness of curréacy 
and tariff legislation. 
Since 1881 Congress has increased the 


ave yearly expenditures of the Fed- 
eral Government from $258,349,469 
$555,522,640. What proportion of 


doubling up of the budget has been neces’ 
sary we do not undertake to say. No- 
body but a fool supposes that a very large 
part of it has not been the price of stu- 
pidity, jobbery and graft. Yet, with mil- 
lions of dollars to waste, Congress can 
never find money enough to pay for ob- 
taining necessary information about the 
nation and its interests, and putting it at 
the disposal of persons who know how to 
analyze and to use it. 

We will call attention to one more in- 
stance. In a recent number of Science 
Professor Franz Boas has properly dep- 
recated the loose discussion of the alleged 
dangers of race intermixture thru our 
great and miscellaneous immigration. He 
points out that it is quite impossible for 
any one to make true scientific predictions 
in these matters because we have no ade- 
quate statistics of intermarriages of na- 
tionality with nationality. Again, the 
passion and bitterness that are wasted 
over the question, of white and negro in- 
termixture lead to nothing, because, with 
an unprecedented opportunity for making 
invaluable scientific studies of the effects, 
in heredity and otherwise, of such inter- 
mixture, we have not as yet taken the 
first steps toward obtaining the necessary 
statistical data. , 

_ It is quite true that the decennial pop- 
ulation census should not be loaded down 
with so many inquiries that no part of 
the work can be well done. But that is 
no longer necessary. We now have a 
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permanent Census Bureau, organized to 
carry on a continuous collection, tabula- 
tion and publication of statistical data. 
With this equipment for the work, there 
is no excuse for neglecting to obtain, 
among other desirable stores of informa- 
tion, the following particulars which are 
of elemental necessity for any real discus- 
sion of cur social problems, namely: (1) 
A complete table of local areas; (2) a 
complete table by units not larger than 
townships of the distribution of our for- 
eign born nationalities; (3) a complete 
record of the intermarriages of nationali- 
ties; (4) a thorogoing statistical descrip- 
tion of the colored population. 

That we do not already possess this in- 
formation is a national disgrace. 


s . 
Another Step Forward 


In a recent article in THe INDE- 
PENDENT one of our writers suggested 
the federalizing of our agricultural col- 
leges at Washington. This led to a cor- 
respondence, suggesting that the thought 
be worked out formally, and that the 
writer of the article propose some meth- 
od whereby, at Washington, there might 
be a sort of clearing house of the sev- 
eral State colleges and experiment sta- 
tions. There seems to be no good rea- 
son why we might not have an Amer- 
ican University of Agriculture at our 
national capital, which might serve the 
purpose suggested, and at the same time 
go farther, in doing such advanced work 
as might be classed as strictly univer 
sity work; a school for the graduate 
work of those who have already past 
thru the State colleges or otherwise se- 
cured graduate privileges. We are rap- 
idly accumulating the problems for such 
a university. Our Department of Agri- 
culture is handling some of these ques- 
tions as well as it can with its present 
organization. 

But leaving this question for the pres- 
ent, why should there not be a confer- 
ence or university convocation of all our 
State industrial colleges at Washington 
once a year, possibly during the month 
of September; a convocation of the 
presidents or deans of the colleges and 
such professors as may be decal by the 
faculties ? 


More specifically, what would be the 
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object of the conference? This would 
surely unfold and shape itseif with free- 
dom, but we might anticipate the discus- 
sion of the most important annual dis- 
coveries and experiments of the State 
colleges. These would be sifted, com- 
pared and possibly corrected. Certainly 
a review of localized work by a body of 
pronounced experts, trained to the 
broadest generalizations as well as the 
keenest analysis, would be of national 
value. A second object would be to take 
charge of interstate problems of an agri- 
cultural and industrial sort. Production 
is not limited by State lines, and the 
marketing of agricultural products 
reaches from California to Maine. We 
cannot, much as we would, confine the 
codlin moths, the gypsy moths, the root 
galls, the blights and the beetles, In the 
third place, the conference would pre- 
vent an iterant waste of force in ex- 
perimentation. This is an important 
matter to be attended to, in order that the 
bulletins sent out to the farmers shall 
not traverse the ground of experiment 
repeatedly, and frequently with contra- 
dictory conclusions. 

A fourth purpose of the convocation 
might be to publish the more important 
discoveries, of course with due recogni- 
tion of State investigators, but with add- 
ed authority. A large amount of the 
best work that is now done is never 
heard from outside of narrow areas. 
Nor is there any reason why a national 
body of this sort should not serve as an 
arm of the International Institute of 
Agriculture, which is to meet annually 
in Rome. In this way an invulnerable 
world’s peace organization would come 
about ; a force, in every fiber of it, mak- 
ing for human good will and co-opera- . 
tion. The final world’s organization 
will have to be on an industrial basis. 

Congress might advisedly be asked to 
appropriate an adequate sum to pay the 
expenses of the convocation and to carry 
out any experiments proposed for the 
national welfare. The whole country is 
vitally interested in the increase of our 
productive power. The food problem is 
going to press keenly, and very soon we 
have got to make two blades of wheat 
grow where one grew before. Our 
corn must yield one hundred bushels to 
the acre and we must stop the waste of 











one-fifth of our crops by insects, blights 
and our own heedlessness or ignorance. 
Our population will number two hun- 
dred and fifty hungry millions by the end 
of the present century. There are no more 
wild lands to pour the tide of immigra- 
tion into or to be filled up by our natu- 
ral increase. The tide is already back- 
ing up to reoccupy the deserted farms 
of New England. What we need is na- 


tional. organization on an _ industrial 
foundation. 

& 
Gatun and The favorite argument of the 


the Soo American engineers who dif- 

fered from their foreign col- 
leagues in preferring a lock canal at 
Panama to a sea level has been the suc- 
cess of the Sault St. Marie Canal, which 
has been carrying in safety a larger traf- 
fic than the Suez. The favorite disaster 
prophesied by the opponents of the lock 
canal has been that some day a big liner, 
thru. mistaken orders, would bump 
against the upper gate at the Gatun dam, 
and breaking thru, fall all the way down- 
stairs into the Atlantic, 85 feet below. 
This would drain the lake and it would 
take the Chagres River a year or two to 
fill it up again. An accident very much 
like this happened at the Soo last week, 
when the engineer of the “Perry G. 
Walker” went ahead instead of back, as 
the captain signaled, and rammed the 
lower gates while the upper gates were 
open. The “Crescent City,” which was 
entering the lock from above, was sunk, 
and two other vessels damaged. The 
flood of water is not yet checked, and it 
may be months before the locks can be 
reconstructed, and this at the beginning 
of the busy season. Of course, the acci- 
dent will revive the agitation for a 
change in the plans of the Panama Canal, 
but it is not likely to effect it, for the 
possibility of such a mishap has been 
sufficiently considered and so far as pos- 
sible provided against. Vessels are not 
to be allowed to use their own steam in 
passing thru the Gatun locks, but will 
be towed thru by electric power under 
the control of the lock superintendents. 
There is also to be an extra set of emer- 
gency gates at the top, which will shut 
off the water if the locks should go, and 
the flight of locks being in duplicate, 
traffic will not be interrupted. 
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What would the American people 
think of it if a young man who confest 
forgery were told by the judge that sen- 
tence would be suspended if he entered 
Harvard as a student, or if he would join 
a plumbers’ or carpenters’ union? Should 
we not be told that these are no reform- 
atories to which criminals can be con- 
demned? And yet that is just what a 
judge in this city did in the case of a 
young fellow whose father had got tired 
of paying his forged checks. The late 
Rear Admiral Thomas, while in com- 
mand of the Atlantic fleet a year ago, 
made a protest against the practice of 
enlisting incorrigible boys in the Navy, 
and gave notice that when such cases 
were discovered they would be dismissed 
from the service. The other day the 
United States Commissioner at Honolulu 
complained to a district judge against the 
practice of shipping criminals in the local 
jails as sailors. Seamen are a self-re- 
specting class, and ought not to be so 
humiliated. We observe a serious pro- 
test in the Coast Seamen’s Journal which 
deserves the attention of the courts. 


Js 

There was a time, within the easy 
memory of old men, when the ministry 
was almost the only learned profession, 
and college presidents were all clergy- 
men. Now the ministers are almost 
crowded out of the presidencies, not be- 
cause the profession is less learned, but 
because the learned professions have so 
multiplied. Dartmouth College has just 
chosen its first president in all its history 
who is a layman, Prof. E. F, Nichols, of 
the department of Experimental Physics 
at Columbia University, who was for- 
merly in the Dartmouth faculty, and is a 
man of broad interests. Dartmouth has 
had a magnificent succession of clerical 
presidents, such as Nathan Lord, Asa D. 
Smith and Samuel C. Bartlett, not to go 
further back, and ending with William J. 
Tucker, under whom the college has 
made wonderful advance. We will now 


see what a layman and a physicist can do. 
Js 

An illustration of the disorganization 

of parties is the combination of Demo- 

crats and Republicans to organize the 

Illinois Legislature by defeating the reg- 

ular Republican candidate as leader, and 
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then defeating for Senator a man who 
had carried the Republican primaries by 
a majority of 50,000, by the aid of a 
fusion of members of the two parties, 
and electing a Republican as Senator 
who was acceptable to the less estimable 
elements in the two parties. Are they 
Republicans? Are they Democrats? 
What separates the two? Even as Presi- 
dent Taft asks, What is the difference if 
Republicans want a specified high tariff 
for “protection” and Democrats vote for 
the identical tariff for “revenue”? 
ed 

The sale of the Duke of Norfolk’s 
Holbein, which came so near coming out 
of the country has raised the proposition 
that Great Britain should have a law re- 
taining art treasures, such as Italy and 
France have. In those countries a man 
cannot allow a valued work of art to 
leave the country without the nation hav- 
ing first the right to buy it at its own 
price. That will do for those countries, 
but Great Britain yet holds to free 
trade, and under that principle there 
should be no restraint to trade, and pic- 
tures should freely go to the country that 
most values them and will pay the most 
for them. 

& 

It is not agreeable to see the Irish 
members of Parliament voting with the 
Opposition against the finance bill on its 
second reading. To be sure, it had a 
large majority, but the action of the Irish 
members puts them against the most lib- 
eral budget ever offered, and aligns them 
with the Lords of the Upper House, who 
are the persistent enemies of all their 
ambitions. And the chief argument yet 
given by them against the bill is that it 
puts a tax on the poor man’s whisky! 
If it could only legislate whisky utterly 
out of Ireland it would be the greatest 
blessing to that island. 

& 

One of the elder missionaries in Ha- 
waii, in a paper before the Social Sci- 
ence Association says: 


“In no part of the world do we find a popu- 
lation of more mixed races and nowhere do 
we find the manhood of man more fully and 
cordially respected. The Chinaman is not 
liable to have his queue pulled nor the Japan- 
ese lady her peculiar dress ridiculed. The 
respect of man for his manhood is cordially 
conceded rather than for his education, his 
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wealth, the color of his skin, or of his hair, 
or for the race in which he chanced to be 
born.” 

This shows superior civilization to what 
we often see in this country. But our 
civilization was not created by mission- 
aries. 


a 
The Germans derive some fun out of 
the behavior of their Kaiser. It must 
have been in Leipzig, or somewhere 
thereabout, where in pronunciation g and 
k get badly confused, that a teacher 


’ gave a lesson in dictation to his scholars. 


“Der Geiser [geyser ]—he has long spells 
of quiet, but the longer they last the more 
violently he boils and gushes when the 
outbreak comes, as come it must.” Fritz 
got it all right but one word mis-spelt. 
He had Kaiser for Geiser, and he had to 
stay in an hour in expiation. 
a 

So it is announced in his Commoner 
that Mr. Bryan will be a candidate for 
the office of United States Senator from 
Nebraska. That is legitimate, and it is 
frank to announce it a year beforehand. 
The nomination comes under the direct 
primary law, and it will be interesting to 
see whether the people are yet tired of 
his unsuccessful candidacy. 


ed 

Edward Everett Hale was in the habit 
of illustrating. the diverse senses in 
which such words as church are used, 
much to logical mystification, by remind- 
ing his hearers that one man says his 
letter goes as fast as the post can carry 
it, while another sticks still as a post. 


& 

The fact is to be noticed that M. Bri- 
and, the French Minister who has intro- 
duced the bill forbidding employees of 
the Government to strike, is a Socialist. 
This shows his belief that no striking 
would be allowed in a Socialist state. 

x 

Another treaty of the right sort has 
been made between Venezuela and Co- 
lombia, which settles all disputes, even 
those of boundary and “honor.” South 
America thus sets us another example. 


If classical music should ever become 
popular which would it be? 


a 
Is the shed in which a dirigible is kept 
to be called a “dirage” ? 
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Choosing a Profession 


THE present is the commencement 
season. Thousands of young men are 
now just at the borderland between the 
school, the college and the ever mysteri- 
ous world of business. Some of the more 
fortunate graduates have their futures all 
marked out for them. They will step 
into places that parents or friends have 
made for them, and their lives will flow on 
and on as it were to the sound of sweet 
music. With the majority what to 
do will presently become a problem. It 
sometimes seems as if there was nothing 
for some men to do. There is much that 
is exceedingly discouraging at the very 
best in exchanging the intellectual cloister 
for the market place of commerce. Hor- 
ace Greeley is credited with a blunt and 
contemptuous reference to “college grad- 
uates and other horned cattle.” Not any 
too much time is given to some to make 
a choice.. The tremendous need is for 
something to do. All men cannot be 
bankers. There must be some work done 
outside the church, the law and medicine. 
While the newly diplomaed graduate 
pauses to survey the field it may be that 
the idea of engaging in the life insurance 
business has not occurred to him. Too 
often is life underwriting looked upon 
as the last refuge of him who has failed 
in all else. If, however, a man deliber- 
ately chooses this line of work and enters 
upon doing it with all his might and 
brings into his work all the enthusiasm, 
all the skill, all the talent that he had 
given him when life with all its mysteries 
come to him he will presently find the 
writing of life insurance to be a great 
work. It may be said regarding this pro- 
fession that of,all the avenues open to the 
young graduate there is none that offers 
a better or a larger opportunity to test 
his mettle than this same business of life 
underwriting. One very attractive fea- 
ture about it lies in the fact that no out- 
lay of cash capital is required. The 
“grad” does not have to buy an expen- 
sive “good will.” All he has to do is to 
use faithfully, skillfully and conscien- 





tiously his God-given powers, and if he 
has it in him success is certain. The 
compiled statistics of Yale University, 
class of 1907, cited by The Fidelity Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, show that 
the man who made the most money dur- 
ing his first year out of college made 
$3,700 in life insurance soliciting. Pos- 
sibly these lines may meet the eye of a 
man standing uncertainly at the cross- 
roads and who may not have considered 
the profession here suggested. Possibly 
also in such a case these lines may help 
to solve a problem for him. Some life 
insurance presidents receive as much sal- 
ary as does the President of these United 
States. 
as 


WHEN a man asks a woman to marry 
him it would be a most excellent pre- 
liminary if she were to say to him, “Are 
you insured ?” and to base her answer to 
his proposal upon his reply to her coun- 
ter question. Most men think they 
would do anything for the girl of whom 
they think enough to want as a wife. 
Sometimes a man under such circum- 
stances offers to die for the girl to show 
good faith. But after the sounds of the 
wedding march have died away, the 
rumble of the carriage wheels driving 
home from the marriage ceremony have 
ceased, and the honeymoon is over, too 
many men neglect the matter of insur- 
ance. They take long chances and they 
make the girl take still longer chances 
with added handicaps. They forget that 
if the girl who has become the wife 
found it difficult to make a living before 
marriage, without dependents, her diffi- 
culties will be tremendously increased as 
a widow with one or more children. 
Most husbands are very selfish and very 
thoughtless if they neglect to insure. 
The girl should remember also that it 
will be much easier for her to dictate 
insurance béfore rather than after mar- 
riage. There is more to commend the 
excellence of insurance in a matrimonial 
alliance than.is the case with too many 
other marriage settlements. 
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Industries and Crops 


EvIpENCE of improvement continues 
to be seen most clearly in the condition 
of the steel industry and in building 
operations. May’s pig iron output was 
1,880,098 tons. This is the best record 
made since October, 1907, and it exceeds 
that of May, 1908, by 70 per cent. At 
the end of the month the weekly capacity 
of furnaces in blast had risen to a rate 
of 23,000,000 tons a year. Large quan- 
tities of rails have been ordered. Wages 
have been increased for 19,000 men by 
the Pennsylvania and Cambria compan- 
ies. Work has been resumed in the 
National Tube Company’s plant at 
Wheeling, where 5,000 men have been 
idle for more than a year, In the build- 
ing trade, reports to Bradstreet’s from 
104 cities show that May’s record ex- 
ceeds that of any past month since such 
statistics have been gathered, the ad- 
vance being 11.2 per cent. over April, 
and 75.7 per cent. over May a year ago. 
For the five months since January 1 it is 
73 per cent. The crop reports of last 
week were not wholly favorable. Winter 
wheat’s condition has declined since 
May 1 nearly 3 points, and a crop of 
about 400,000,000 bushels is indicated, 
against last year’s 438,000,000. The 
spring wheat area shows an increase of 
1,183,000 acres, or about 7 per cent., the 
condition is good, and a crop of about 
253,000,000 bushels is expected. This 
would make a total of 653,000,000. Last 
year’s was 664,600,000. Oats are low in 
condition, but a crop largely exceeding 
last year’s is promised. A considerable 
increase of the yield of barley is indi- 
cated, owing partly to an increase of 
acreage. The general average condition 
of crop growth is 4 per cent. below that 
of one year ago, but 8 per cent. higher 
than that of two years ago. 


ae 
Chinese Loans 


THE most significant and important 
feature of the movement for participa- 
tion in Chinese loans by a syndicate com- 


posed of J. P. Morgan & Co., Kuhn, 
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Loeb & Co., the National City Bank and 
the First National Bank, is that it has 
the aid and moral support of our Gov- 
ernment. This has been shown in vari- 
ous: ways, notably when the announce- 
ment of purpose or of rightful claim was 
made by our Ambassadors at the three 
European capitals. It is understood that 
the agreement or protocol signed on the 
6th for the loan of $27,500,000 by Brit- 
ish, German and French bankers carried 
an option on future loans, with control 
of supplies of railway material in the 
lenders’ interest. Our Government may 
reasonably object to such provisions, in 
the interest of our export trade, but its 
favor is warranted by considerations of 
greater weight. Our political influence 
can be most effectively exerted in China, 
and for China’s welfare, when it is sup- 
ported by the honest influence of Amer- 
ican capital present in that country. The 
movement promises to be one of far- 
reaching importance. The syndicate is 
one of almost unlimited resources. There 
should be a fair market here for Chinese 
bonds. It may be noted that those of 
several recent issues placed abroad are 
now from 2 to 8 points aboye the prices 
at which they were originally sold. 


ad 


....The oldest bank in New York, 
and, with the exception of the Bank of 
North America, in Philadelphia, the old- 
est in the United States, is the Bank of 
New York, which opened for business 
on June 9, 125 years ago, at 67 St. 
George’s Square, now called Franklin 
Square. It was organized by Alexander 
Hamilton, the first Secretary ‘of the 
Treasury. Gen. Alexander McDougall 
was president, and among the directors 
were Isaac Roosevelt, John Vanderbilt. 
Samuel Franklin and Joshua Wadding- 
ton. After three years the bank was 
moved to 11 Hanover Square, and ten 
years later (in June, 1797) to its pres- 
ent location, at the corner of Wall and 
William streets. This was one of the 
few banks that were allowed to come 
into the national banking system without 
change of name. 








